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Many bakeries in the larger cities are being condemned by 
health officers as unclean and unsanitary. Government in- 
spection is good, but public inspection 1s better. Over a 
hundred thousand persons visit “Ihe Home of Shredded 
Wheat” every year. Every detail in the process of making 
Shredded Wheat is open to the public. “The master baker 
cannot give you anything so clean, so pure, so wholesome as 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


baked in our two-million-dollar sunlit bakery, the cleanest, 
finest food factory in the world. Nothing so delicious and 
nourishing as Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit served’ with strawberries, 
baked apples, canned peaches or 
stewed fruits. 













For breakfast heat the biscuit in the oven to 
restore crispness, then pour hot milk over it, adding 
a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit the taste. 
Two biscuits with milk or cream and a little fruit 
will supply all the nourishment needed for a half 
day’s work at a cost of four or five cents. 


TRISCUIT is the shredded 
wheat wafer, the maximum of 
nutriment in smallest bulk. It 
is eaten as a toast with butter, 
soft cheese or marmalades. A 
delicious snack for picnics or a 
excursions on land or sea. , a | 
gaia 
“a Lid bal ba 


Come and see “The Fac- ‘Aaa aabees: 
tory Behind The Biscuit” | | 










The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


This Is My Bakery 
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Greatest Success 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 








Trainloads of Those days are over now. tired. The carburetor is doubly done by moving this lever less 
R t Fifth Reo the Fifth comes close to heated. than three inches in each of four 
eo the Fi he limit i | saa Gibasteasae irecti 
1e 1m In iT “i ne -er- Th : me . ce “eC : 
t e limit n tor cal enginee The body is finished in 17 directions 
ant ae RARE ; ing. It embodies the final re- T ans 
> > > . ; “~Aats > ster : v= 
In the past 25 years a dozen ult np f coats. The upholstering is deep, Both brakes are operated by 
: c on ites - ‘ S SO VY 25 years Of exper | a aioe ie . so m > P ‘ 
models of mine have become a . d , reali 4 the lamps are enameled. Even foot pedals, one of which also 
se _— ence. 1 every detail it marks eh a ges ee ; 
the season’s sensation. the engine is nickel trimmed. operates the clutch. So the en- 
the best I know. : oe ; 
Again and again I have seen Every part of the car shows trance in front, on either side, 
the factory swamped, and men There is no probability that the final touch —the avoidance — 18 clear. 
ae a ee we shall ever see a materially of pettv economies. I am proud aes j 
paying a bonus to get my latest ere TY ails on a ' 7 his arrangement permits of 
‘ennts etter Car. 1 years can bring of it. ot an tota has been ae : a . 
creation. ROE colt ‘ the left side drive. The driver 
e only minor changes, omitted which could add to the Pe ee er ae 
But Reo the Fifth has broken , ; sits, as he should sit, close to 
worth of this car. Gr roe Sis 
all records. I never saw a de- the passing cars — on the up 


It Deserves It side of the tend Metolius 


This car deserves popularity. Center Control— this was possible in electric cars 
That is my satisfaction. No Side Levers only. 


mand which compares with this. 


Five cities at this writing 
have trainload orders with us 












—orders for forty carloads each The men who buy it get the _ Thus we have solved the last 
—to go in a single shipment. utmost of which I am capable. important problems in designing. 
There will be no regrets—none Pr g 
. » Qo »5% . e 
7 a ‘ to say | misled him. And none EE ZEx Price Still $1,055 
But the demand is just begin ; ; 88 $39 
; : ; ; will ever see a car which gives $ 0 a we ; re ‘ 
ning. Very few men have yet — lhe price of this car remains 


more for the money. 


discovered this car. at $1,055, though subject to in- 


, ‘ The steel in this car is all Ghat atisats Tal inc 

Soon there will be 10,000 cars eed E ae ; tant advance. This price is too 
, analyzed. Every vital part is » for a car like this ee 
in the hands of 10,000 owners. - ek acs I low for a car like this. It leaves 
ah : ut to radical test. Pp Pn ee ore. 
Ten thousand men will be tell no adequate margin. 


ing others how Reo the Fifth Parts are ground over and But we shall continue this 
performs. over, to get utter exactness. price, in all probability, until 


Inspection is carried to ex- materials on hand are exhausted. 


1,000 Dealers 


Then will develop the real de- 


mand for this final car of mine. €emes. 


There are big margins of 


° safety. The bearings are Tim- » ax ; 
Not a Passing —o ao nates Reo the [Fifth is shown by 
i" ken and Hyatt roller. bear- TI f he tek the ey AT ReeeN Free W, 
. ; . 1en here, for the first time, dealers ina thousand towns. e 
Sensation ings, in place of the usual ball ' pede . ; : 
we get rid of all side levers. will direct you to the nearest 


bearings. 


ther season sensations have \ll the gear shifting is don when you send for our catalog. 
come and gone. New cars and The tonneau is roomy, the with this center cane handle Please write for it now. It shows 
better came out to displace them. wheels are large, the car is over- done by the right hand. It is the various bodies. Address 


R. M. Owen & Co. “Sze: fr’ Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 











30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Wheels 
34 inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed 
45 Miles 
per Hour 


Made with . , top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer 
2, 4 and 5 Ye — 4 all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. ad 
assenger y ; 

Bodies eis” aii 


—— ii cea (70) 
— 


May ¢ 8 








Top and windshield not inclu led in price. We equip this car with mohair 


















































The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the 
Summer Quarter on thesame 
basis as during the other 
quarters of the academic 
year. 
The undergraduate colleges, 
the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools 
provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 

aw, icine, Education, 
and Divinity, Instruction is 
given by regular members 
of the University staff which 
is augmented in the summer 
by appointment of profess- 
ors and instructors from 
other institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1912 

Ist Term June 17--July 24 

2nd Term July 25--Aug. 30 

1 etailed announcements 
are now ready for distribu- 
tion, and will be sent upon 
appheation. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill 

















Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our — earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 1912 


250 Courses in Graduate School, Law School, 
Colleges of Letters and Science, Engineering, 
Agriculture. Opens June 24, closes August 2, ex- 
cept Law School (August 30). Favorable Climate 
—Lakeside Advantages. Fee $15, except Law, $25. 
For illustrated bulletin address, 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY, MADISON, WIS. 


QUICK, THOROUGH 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


A complete college course in two years. Time 
and money saved. Taught by graduate en- 
gineers. Practice on apparatus and machines 
-—construction, operation and repair. Every 
branch of generation. transmission and ap 
plication. Graduates in leading electric com- 
panies. New classes July and September. 
Write for details. 

BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 

No. 102, College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 

craton nonin or at 


= LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


ee Bradley Polytechnic Institute 

















































Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst. 
Largest and Best Watch School 

| in America 

| We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
| Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. Board and 
rooms nearschool at moderate rates. 
Send for Catalog of Information. 


Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all 
States. Two distinct Schools—Day and Evening. 
Three years’ course leads to the Degree of LL. B 
Students may witness 20 courts in daily session. 
Law Library 18,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free, Self- 
supporting students should write for pamphlet de- 
scribing our efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 

MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y 
91 Home Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


ELECTRICITY in One Year 


4 thorough, scientific course. Every 
detail taught Actual construction, 
installation and testing. 20 years 
reputation Write for illustrated 
atalog. Opens Sept. 25th, 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


70 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C, 


SOCIAL WORK — SUMMER SCHOOL 


Special five weeks’ course of lectures on Child Caring, Chari- 

ties, Housing, Recreation, Civics, etc., by Specialists with prac- 

tice work and field observation trips, June 24th to July 26th. 
Graham Taylor, Pres. Julia C, Lathrop, Vice-Pres. 


Chicago School of Civics & Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Hahnemann Medical College 


53d regular session will open September 26th 
Laboratory equipment complete. Clinical facilities unsur- 
passed. Four years’course. For detailed information address 
C. HENRY WILSON, Registrar, 3129 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























INDIANA, Angola. 312 So. Darling St. 


. . . 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineer in two years, 
$165 covers tuition, board and furnished room for 48 weeks. 
Preparatory courses at same rate. No entrance examination. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 


U +d ? Sch | f M +. Affiliated with University 
niversity 001 0 USIC of Mic higan ALBERT A 
STan Ley, Director. 30 artist teachers. Choral union 300 voice 
Symphony orchestra 50 pieces, Concert t 
May Festival four days. Piano, voc 
recitals. Catalogue. Address CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 


324 Maynard 8t. 














— Lake, 


Conus Algonquin, 


A select =. for manly boys—Twenty Seve as Season 


opens June 25,1912. Land and Water Sports. Personal 
Supervision. Tutoring by experienced teachers if desired 
Many parents have sent their boys to this camp for periods 


of from five to ten years Why? Read the Booklet. 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Camp Indianola, take Rend ioe 


ys 

ota, Wis. 

Best Equipped Camp in the Wes tior No Mos 

quitoes. Catalog. F.G MUELLER Madison Wis 
; 


of 











Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 69 


A LL the schools whose advertising 
A you will find on this page are re- 
liable schools. It is impossible sometimes 
for parents to personally visit the schools 
which interest them as possible homes 
where education will be given their chil- 
dren in the formative period of their lives, 
but a great deal can be learned of the char- 
acter and influence and things for which 
a given school stands, by sending for its 
descriptive book and catalogue. 


A great responsibility rests on us in allow- 
ing schools the use of our paper because 
school influences last through life. Per- 
haps through these very columns we may 
be indirectly affecting the life of your boy 
or girl. 
ing schools to use our columns. 


We have this in mind in allow- 


Tbe. ne 


Manager Advertising Department 


























World's Stock Champion Road Race Champion 








“National 40” 
Four Models 


$2600 to $3000 ” 


What the National’s Race Record Means to You 


E do not sell you a racing car. We do sell you a car embodying 

the principles which have been tested and tried and proven 

more than good under the most exacting regulations and con- 
ditions. A race shows what a car will do if you want it to do it. 
It demonstrates safety, sureness, worthiness. 


The National 40 is the world’s-stock champion, road-race champion 
and holder of the world’s fastest stock straightaway-mile record— 
but this wonderful record rests upon its quality as a good automobile 
and not as a race car. 


National cars have been put through the severest trials in races; 
every ounce of power, every fibre of strength has been tested 
successfully. All this is to one end—absolute reliability for you; a 
safe, sure car that will respond to any demand and respect any 
control you wish to exercise. 


Get This Motor Car “Style Book” 


—it gives you the Last Word in automobile fash- 
ion; body lines and finish as well as mechanical 
changes and perfections. It shows you in a clear, 
concise manner how to determine accura 

true worth of a motor car. 


If you are an experienced owner you will be 
able to appreciate this work, and if you want to 
purchase your first car you can not afford to be 
without this authority 1is book saves you 
money and adds to your motor car information. 


Write at e for “Series V’’ Book 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
1051 East Twenty-second Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















In choosing a school for your boy, you place character 
ship for: most in your requirements, 


and seholar- 
So do we in selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


An endowed school, splendidly equipped. Strong teact 
Unusual record in fitting boys for college. Loc: milo, es 
miles from Princeton, a region unsurpassed for h be ang 
Sixty acres, athletic field, gymnasium, swimmin “ . 
Laboratories, library, observatory, museum. ra ay 
business and music. Summer camp in Maine woods, Ra a 
$400. Lower se ee for boys 11 to 14 years. — 
= pt. 18th, 1912. Catalogue and booklets on 
. W. SWETLAND, A.M., 


47th year opens 


application to 
Prin., Box 5M, Hightstown, N. ’. 


Riverview Academy 
1836 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912 


—a37 abs is a home for the develop 
Za! as pment of the better 
Yrs a kind of boys, It looks beyond college en- 











trance. Instruction is thoroug sh, the life 
sane, equipment modern—that is why its 
influence makes for manhood. MILIT ARY 
discipline under an officer detailed by the 
Secretary of War. 16 years of consecutive 
management have given the school an ex- 
IE ceptional knowledge of boys. For catalogue, 


hbieins JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Box 707 
MR. SARGENT’S 


Travel School 


FOR BOYS 


Europe and Round the World. Combines usual school work 
with the broadening influences of travel. Efficient prepara- 
tion for college or business. The World is our school room 
the Earth our text-book. This is true Education, not 
mere Book Learning. Illustrated booklet explains it. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


RVI N G SCHOOL  Tarrytown-on- 
for Boys Hudson, N. Y. 

25 miles from N. Y. 75th year. 21 years under present 
Head Master. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for 

all colleges and technical schools Individual instruc- 

tion, Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium, 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 927, 


RANDOLPH - MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifts make rates 
$250 a year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools, Gym- 
nasium and Athletics, 2Ist Session opens Sept. 18th. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Prin., Box 400, Front Royal, Va. 


OBERLIN, OHIO. FKighteen instructors. Thoroughly 
equipped to prepare for any college or scientific school. 
New weber ggaae new Library, new Chapel. Expenses, 
$200 to $3: Eightieth year begins September 25, 1912. 
Fes scuenes apply to JOHN F. PECK, Principal, Box C. 

Great Barrington, 


Sedgwick School, “wz2ezzs‘e 


56 years of success in fee ey manly boys, sound in 

mind, body and character. In the heart of the Be erkshires. 

Excellent equipment, be st of climate and surroundings. 
Address Head Master 











In the Valley of 























St. Martha’ s School for Younger Girls 


KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Not merely the best—but the only school for twenty little girls 
under thirteen, Affiliated with St. Mary's. 
Official Visitors { The Rt. Rev. M. E. Fawcett, D.D., LL.D. 








The Rev, C. W. Leffingwell, D.D. 
Six acres recreation grounds. Beautiful new building. Daily music 
lessons. Swimming, dancing, French free Much individual care. 
Children under constant sup ‘ Present pupils have advanced 
beyond grades in the public s e children are now in residence 
from the best families. For ir m tion address 


MISS E. P. HOWARD. Principal. 


LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers to voung womena three years’ course of unexcelled, 
practical and theoretical training in Cook County tiospital, of 
1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 
ments. Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. Practical courses in Dietetics, Physical 
Culture, and Massage Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during entire training. Commodious Home. Address Supt. 














521 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO + 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY fenrisie 


46th Year. Location: In Blue Ridge Mountains, famous 
Valley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Wonderful health 
Courses: College Preparatory, Finishing and 
Music. including Pipe Organ, etc. Home life: Personal 
attention to the whole life—manners, character, etc. 
Outdoor Sports. Large grounds. Building beautiful 
and commodious. Students from every section of the 
United States. Rate $260. Catalogue. Address 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 806, Buene Vista, Va. 


Mary 


record. 





. . 
Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
ds orm begins Sept. 12th, 1912 Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir 
Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and mo cag a P nt 
Students fr 1 States. Terms Mode Pupils ente y 
Send for catalogue Miss E. C. Ww ‘E IMAR, Prin cipal 








time. 





Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Y xy Ladies. Special advantages n Music, 
Art, Elocution and Dome Science. Campus of eleven acres. Go it 
other outdoor sports. Healthful location at Chevy ¢ hase, “‘Sub- 
tiful.” Artesian water. Address Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. 


BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841, Washington. D. C. 








and 
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West Virainia, Alderson 


Alleghany Collegiate Institute rates, $197.50 
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40.50 des 


Every man wants a gun, 

but not every man can afford 

to pay the full amount cash down 

therefore, we have just lately 

decided to sell high grade fire arms 
on confidential credit. 


This high grade shot gun—Price $1750 
is fitted with Rummel’s No. 14 

Army Steel barrels, full tapered choke, bore: 

for either black or smokeless powder—12 or 16 
gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, 74 to 8 pounds. Top 
lever action—hammers cock and throw safety auto 
matically. We will send it to you for $4.50 
down and $2.00 a month—no interest, no 
extras and you have 7 months in which to 
eomplete payment on this gun that will compare 
favorably with any $40 or $60 gun made. 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD WITH US 
If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle (any 
of the standard makes, Remington, Stevens, Ithaca, 
Winchester, etc.) why not open a credit account 





with us, Satisfaction guaranteed. We have been 
selling high grade guns for thirty-five years. 
Write us for Complete Information and Catalog. 
Let us show you what we can do. 


A. J. RUMMEL ARMS CO. 
141 St. Clair St. Toledo, O. 
















News for the Man 
with aMarine Engine 


Install a Baldridge Reverse Gear in your boat 
(between engine und propeller)—and increase 
a hundred fold the pleasures you find in 
motor boating. 

Simply by moving a single lever you can control your 
boat at will, rum up to the dock, pick up a mooring, 
stop, go ahead, reverse (at full speed in emergencies), 
—all without stopping your engine. 
Don’t buy or use a motor boat 
withouta ‘‘Baldridge,’’ if you 
value your safety and comfort. 
Nearly 12,000 joyful users 
praise the reliable ‘Baldridge.’ 
If not at your dealer’s,send 
for FREE BOOK. Interest- 
ing from cover to cover. 


THE BALDRi ‘F GEAR CO. 
665 W. Grand Blva., Detroit, Mich. 


New Money Maker 


Quick, big profit. Nocanvassing. Work 
all or spare time—travel- 
ing or at home. 
Post Card Machine 
Unlimited. field. With smali 


capital and absolutely no exper 
tence you can own a business | 























that will make you independent 
and successful immediately. 
New discovery. 


PHOTOS DIRECT ON POST CARDS— NO PLATES — NO FILMS 








One minute post cards. One minute profits. ‘*Mandel’’ machine take 
finishes and delivers 3 origina vute RIGHT ON THE 
In the country, « pier rnivals, fairs, the one 
minute post card man makes big mone a STARTS YOU ON THE ROAD | 
TO SUCCESS. This buys a complete outfit. Sales fr glo st « “— shippe 
toca ol maggie ally return money invested Simp ne enable 
you to begin work nediately Write today for “ROOKLEN FREE 
Learn more about this wonderful 6-pound portable 3 t gallery 
CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY > 
244 Ferrotype Bldg r Dept. 244 Public Bank Bldg 
Chicago, 1 New York, N. ¥ 
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$82 Saving on New Typewrite 


As a result of remarkable invention, a modern, standard keyboard 





typewriter is no w bei pom tgy te tt-Fisher B ng a 
Factory, with only 24 ts. Other machines } ) to 3700 
This typewr ier_—THP BENNETT PORTA BLE—w es but 76 
ounces, and can cedltrst nal rae tect att arrggr ae 

Its wonderful simplicity enables us t re it $18 
$18. Sold on money-back gag 

anty. Over 24,000 in da use V RITE TOR 





CATALOG and agents terins in U.S.A, 
T. R. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway, N.Y. 









































meas at Home 


Graduate correspondence 
students most successful at | 
bar exams. Make your home 
a university. Course covers 
same ground as Harvard, 
Michigan and other big law 
colleges. We guarantee to 
coach free students who fail 
to pass the bar exams. Scho- 
larships open—pay only for 
text and postage. Writenow. 


metican Corres. School of Law, 2365 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, IIL 


Copy This Sketch 














1 can make big money as an illustrator 
cartoonist for newspapers or magas My 
practical syster f personal indiv sons 
y mail « levelop your talent. F 
successful work for newspapers and 
jvalities me to teach y Copy this sketch 

YY f President Taft. Let me see what you can 
with it. Send it to me with 6c in star eee 
I will send you a test lesson plate, » 
f drawings showing possit ties for YOU 


The Landon School *h.i'tarrooning 
tS Schofleld Bide... CLEVELAND, 0, 
High Geode 

Instruction by 

Correspondence § 








STUDY 





Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Renee Block, Chicago 


LANGUAGES 
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Write for free k 
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STAGGARD TREAD 






(-==" Cost Only as 
ni ns Much as They 
Must to be as 
Good as They Are 


The “Staggard Tread’ 
is the only non-skid 
tire made that combines 
resilience in forward mo- 
tion, sufficient traction to prevent slipping 
on the start or in hill climbing, and a ‘safety 
grip’ that prevents skidding. 

is the most eco- 
nomical tire, not in first cost but in the 
leneth of service and 


‘The “Staggard Tread” 


satisfaction given. 
Insist on the original non-skid patented tire. 

‘The Republic Black-Line Red Inner 
‘Tube gives 100 percent more riding comfort 
and double the wear. What’s more, it is 
heat resisting and will not stick to the casing. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Brinches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 














CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


50¢Attached 
All Dealers 


Just note the 
Friction Plug— 
in the back part 
of the heel—right 
where the wear 
comes. 


It not only pre- 
vents slipping—on wet 
sidewalks and _ pave- 
ments—but makes Cat’s 
Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels outwear the old- 
fashioned kind. 

‘The extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency. 

‘There are no holes in the 
heels to track mud and dirt 
into the house. 

And they cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 

All very good reasons 
why you should insist upon 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels— 
the name is easy to re- 
member. 


Send us the name of your 
hoe dealer, and we will mail youa 
Cat's Paw Bangle Pin free. 


To The Retail Trade. 


It pays to give the public 
what they want. ‘The majority want 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
Order from your jobber today. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 resem St., Boston, Mass. 


Bank Bldg., Montreal 
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Copyright 1912, The House of Kuppenheimer 


Clothes, generally, are like acquaintances: some you’re proud of; others there’s 
a doubt about. Select your spring suit as you would a friend. Remember, 
ee counts. Send for book, Styles for Men. 
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For sale by the better clothiers. 
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; The Titanic 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 


ND THIS,” the dark Ironic Spirit mocked 
As it beheld the proud new lofty ship 

Upon its westering way across the sea, 
“This is thy latest, greatest miracle, 
The triumph of thy science, art and all 
That skill thow st learnt since forth the Norsemen fared 
Across these waters in their cockle shells, 
In dodging back and forth ’twixt storm and sea, 
Until at last, in this thy master work, 
Thou’dst go in safety and in pride, and boast 
Meanwhile of thine unparalleled achievement, 
Thy victory o'er my wanton will and whim! 
Ho, Little Man, behold! Id not waste e’en 
A tempest on thy paragon, but thus, 
Upon its first glad, confident adventure, 
With but a cast-off fragment of my store 
Of power—thus to the bottom of the seas 
For evermore, with this thy latest marvel 
And with thee! Ho! Ho!” 





The awful laugh 

Rang through the dreadful reaches of the Void. 
But lo! The calm and all-sufficient answer 

Of our intrepid Northern race! With lips 
Drawn tight, they look with clear, dry eyes on doom, 
And so confront the end, there in the night 
That was to have for them no pitying dawn. E 
(Their kind alone of all intelligence 
Feels pity.) 


“The women and the children first. | 

We stay.” | 

No cry, no whimpering ; and there, 
Up there, upon the dark, mysterious bridge, | 
The grizzled captain, chief of all those victims | 
Of Its sublime, stupendous, bitter joke, 
But the exemplar of that race which knows 
How to aspire, achieve, and dare Its wrath, 
And in the hour of failure, how to die. 
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RETRIBUTION 

OT SINCE THE CIVIL WAR has such a feeling of danger 
pervaded the minds of Americans who think. The menace this 

time is industrial. It has been felt recently in considering what 

might be the meaning of a strike of thirty thousand locomotive and 
electrical engineers on fifty railroads. It was felt in connection with 
the McNamara trial. It was felt even more in reflection upon the victory 
of the I. W. W. at Lawrence. Unskilled labor won that fight against 
money, police, and courts. It won, and on its lips was a threat that if 
it lost it would practice systematically the destruction of property, and 
if it won the victory would be but a step to further demands until capital 
should be glad to turn over control of industry to labor. These for- 
eigners came over in response to the search of capital for cheap labor 
with which it could beat down the standard of living established by 
the unions. Now the weapon which it has imported becomes a mighty 
threat to the existence of capital itself. What is this but Retribution ? 

Shall we be alarmed? Certainly not by a little violence in the streets. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON said of SHay’s insurrection: 

If the happiness of the mass of the people can be secured at the expense of a 

little tempest now and then, or even of a little blood, it will be a precious purchase. 
. .. What signify a few lives lost in a century or two! 
No, it is not violence we need to ponder so much as prosperity. Re- 
member how thin, in business, is the line between success and failure. 
The trained unicns realize that a little increase in cost may mean the 
destruction of an enterprise altogether. The untrained often seem 
ignorant of this dangerous and narrow line between productiveness 
and disaster, and imagine that if the masses could control all business 
everybody would be comfortable. They cannot know that without a 
rather high degree of organizing and managing ability a factory may 
use up more than it produces. This is the only threat that need 
frighten anybody but a coward —that the increasing power of sheer 
numbers, by upsetting organized skill, may take the fertility out of 
labor itself. How is this danger to be met? 

In one way. The mass of laborers are not to be beaten back. In- 
dustrial feudalism cannot last. Safety lies in the fact that responsibility 
brings caution and reflection. Give all your laborers a stake in the 
enterprise, and a share in decisions, and they will begin to figure profit 
and loss, to weigh and understand, even as you yourself now figure and 
understand. It is the only way. 


DISCIPLINE 

OT YET has mankind ceased to be dazed by the sinking of the 

greatest vessel. Still women and men start suddenly, as if con- 
fused between reality and dream. From out it all comes the glory of 
discipline—the beacon that may be thrown by self-control across the 
watches of our fate. It is the discipline of a tradition that makes the 
post of officer too noble a responsibility to allow comparison with so 
small a thing as life. It is self-discipline that made many an obscure 
being go down in the Titanic, uncomplaining and unknown. Few of 
us can leave behind anything of higher worth than credit in the manner 
of our departure. As the trade of killing is diminished, we must use 
otherwise the same courage and readiness to die—on ships, in fires, in 
hospitals. Many thousands of children are born into the world each 
day, and for every birth some woman suffers and faces death. No 
crowds applaud. Alone she looks into eternity, single-handed, darkly 
surrounded, without drums. It is her test, and she meets it as an officer 
meets his duty on a battlefield or in a wreck. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 

NE QUESTION has been: What is the foundation of the rule 

that women at sea should be saved first? Amusing bits of pseudo- 
science have tried to trace the impulse back to earlier conditions, and to 
the idea of carrying on the race. Doubtless the difference in strength 
counts for much in the tradition, but there is something deeper. It is 
the principle that those who control should consider others before them- 
selves. As long as ships are run by men, men should ever be the last 
to leave. The old rule of noblesse oblige meant that noble birth brought 
with it obligations of courage and high conduct. Responsibility brings 
that obligation now. What would be the morale of a nation which had 
men in control and yet figured out that men should be saved first? It 
would be like the fireman thinking of himself and his family rather than 
of those threatened by the flames and dependent upon his willingness to 
die; like the doctor or nurse who refused to risk contagion; or like the 
sheriff who reflected that his own life was more valuable than that of 
the miserable prisoner threatened by the mob. There are situations which 
tower above nice calculations of individual fate. Power and trust carry 
with them, in emergencies, the privilege to be self-forgetful and to die 
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A NEWSPAPER 


HE SPRINGFIELD “REPUBLICAN,” discussing the Titanic, 

made on April 16 a natural reference to the behavior of the 
Bourgogne’s crew. On April 18 it received this telegram: 

Cancel at once all French Line advertising. 

The “Republican” has met that situation before. In one delicate situa- 
tion, where advertising was involved, it was the only paper in New 
England to tell the news; in another important event it stood almost 
alone; and its banner is never lowered. 


RACING 

OLONEL ROOSEVELT likes work. It would be a pity to make 
4 him run against a combination of CLARK and Hearst. That would 
be too much like a race between our old family horse Ned and Lou 
Dillon, present trotting champion of the world. The Speaker has a 
pleasant personality. He is a good mixer. He is liked by the people 
and very much liked by the politicians. Intellectually, however, and 
in his standards, he is a lightweight, and could never stand a cam- 
paign against the Colonel. It was a clever move for the Plunderbund 
to hit upon a man on whom Mr. Bryan had put his approval, who was 
thick with Hearst, who has the get-up of the plain people, and yet 
who will certainly stand without hitching. It was a smooth trick, but 
the election is not until November. If WILson were nominated in June, 
his strength would increase up to the election, because he has principles, 
intellect, and knowledge. He would take a large part of the reflect- 
ing independent vote; and what chance have the Democrats, against 

RoosEVELT or HuGHEs, without the independent vote? 


FROM THE HEART 

ENATOR HEYBURN of Idaho has spoken his faith in words 

that burn: 

I object to carrying any further the wreckage, and carnage, and disorder that 
have been brought about by the direct primary. 
Uncle Joe himself could not have found language to express more 
appropriately the emotions of the Old Guard. Seldom in politics has 
the carnage been more awful, the wreckage more disastrous. HEyBURN, 
however, is still in Washington, and the revolution is incomplete. 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE PROBLEM 
HE MANCHESTER “UNION?” tells how unreasonable the masses 
are when financial crises come, and also when heinous crimes 
are committed, and says that men of trained judgment, like Senator 
GALLINGER, act more calmly. Will this kind of a tribute be warm enough 
to induce GALLINGER to give Mr. Pittssury Senator BURNHAM’s place? 


DANGEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
HE SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON, Mr. Jones, discuss- 
ing Colonel RoosrEvett’s attack on Senator LoriMer of Illinois, 
observed : 

If former President RoostveLt had been standing on one side when PILati 
delivered Jesus to the Jews, after having examined into the charges and found 
no fault in Him, but, at the demand of the people, turned Him over to them for 
crucifixion, he would have clapped his hands and exclaimed: “Most righteous, most 
honorable, most just judge!” 

At this point Senator PornpexeR, the Standpat orator’s Progressive 
colleague, interrupted: 

I do not know that I am exactly clear as to the illustration which the Senator 

is now making. Does the Senator mean to parallel Jesus Curist with the Senator 
from Illinois? 
Why is it that when the reactionaries take refuge in history they so in- 
evitably land in difficulty? Perhaps it is because, being unaccustomed 
to real thought about anything, they do not subject their similes to 
analysis before letting them escape; they hunt them up merely as high 
lights of unreflecting speech. 


LANGUAGE 
HE HON. W. A. RODENBERG belongs to the Cannon-Lorimer 
school of Illinois thought. In a superheated speech about thi 
Pure Food Law and the Remsen Board, he says: 


f the Creator in distributing these 


[ do not attempt to explain the purpose « 
and many other so-called poisons throughout the vegetable kingdom in Gon’s great 
out of doors 
That is considerate of Mr. RopENBERG; but how about hothouses? The 
vegetable kingdom is found in them also. Can he explain the poison 


in the plants growing under glass! 
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A POET 


HE CENTENARY of Rosert BrowNtNnG comes on May 7 of this 
year, 1912—the same year in which but a few months ago was 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of DicKkeNs’s birth. DickENs 
is for all; BROWNING primarily for educated and ambitious youth. To 
BrowNING some have denied the gift of simplicity and song, but the 
denial cannot be accepted without qualification by those who know 
him well. In the “Dramatic Lyrics” alone there is much sheer poetic 
feeling, as in the poem beginning : 
Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there! 
and in many such lines as: 


June’s twice June since she breathed it with me. 


It is, of course, true that BrRowNING’s verse is often unmelodious 
and curdled, and for this reason we heartily recommend Professor 
Lounspury’s remarkably just and thorough study of the poet in his vol- 
ume called “The Early Career of Robert Browning.” Although, with 
sufficient reason, Browning clubs have almost passed, a high position is 
established for the author of “Pippa Passes,” who perhaps in the future 
will stand about with Joun Donne. His strong attitude to life appeals. 
To pour out all one’s soul in-sincere effort—that is his doctrine. What 
counts is what is attempted. 
Knowledge means 

Ever renewed assurance by defeat 

That victory is somehow still to reach. 

It is a philosophy of wide, general sympathy—that sincerity and unflag- 
ging endeavor are victory, even though disguised as defeat. He speaks for : 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


BROWNING is the prophet of the heart that is not dismayed. 


A HAPPY ADVENTURE 
HEN LIFE seems most uninviting, some happiness may overtake 
you—whoever you are. A lonely negro woman, fresh from the 
South, at work in a private family in a city in the North, without a single 
acquaintance except her employers, went out for a walk in the evening. 
Suddenly a strange negro woman on the other side of the street beck- 
oned excitedly to her and approached. “Oh, lady,” she said, “come on 
and go with me to this here show. My missus gave me these two tickets 
and my sister, who I was going to ask, ain’t home, and it’s half-past eight 
now. Please, won't you come. We'll have to hurry.” So the two took 
a car, and after a short ride found themselves in front of a great build 
ing ablaze with lights and alive with people. From seats in the balcony, 
the two saw such sights as the negro woman, particularly, never dreamed 
were for mortal eyes to behold. It was an incredible piece of fortune 
-something to remember for weeks, and the beginning of a needed 
friendship. 
. ALL SORTS 
VERYBODY is put on the stage nowadays. All kinds of life and 
environment are drawn upon. No sooner does “The Country Boy” 
leave one theatre than his place is immediately taken by “The Girl frem 
Montmartre.” 
IRVING ON PARTY LABELS 
HAT GEORGE WASHINGTON thought of putting loyalty to 
party before one’s own intelligent power of thought has been 
made sufficiently clear in CoLiier’s. We now wish to call the attention 
of our readers to WASHINGTON IRvING’s opinion on the same subject. 
He states that he wishes to note ‘‘ the great benefit of party distinctions 
in saving the people at large the trouble of thinking.’’ After observing 
that Hestop divides mankind into three classes—those who think for 
themselves, those who think as others think, and those who do not 
think at all—Irvinc proceeds to say that the second kind comprises 
the great mass. A party in his opinion ‘* means a large body of people, 
some few of whom think and all the rest talk.’’ The few lead and dis- 
cipline the many, ‘‘ prescribing what they must say, what they must 
approve, what they must hoot at, whom they must support, but, above 
all, whom they must hate; for no one can be a right good partisan who 
is not a thoroughgoing hater.’’ All this applies more to parties which 
stand for no fundamental point of view, like the Republican and Demo- 
Cratic parties to-day. It will have much less application if, as seems 
Probable, the parties before long shall be forced to divide into a Bour- 
bon, Tory, Reactionary, or Standpat organization, on the one hand, and 


’ 


a Progressive or Popular Rights party on the other. 
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AN ISSUE 
CC IMMENTING ON THE VICTORY of La Fotverre in Wiscon- 

4 sin, Louis D. BRANDEIS said: 

He recognized how greatly private monopoly of industry and credit imperil 
the prosperity and welfare of our people, and that the policy of accepting private 
monopoly as a permanent condition and having the Government fix prices (par- 
ticularly on the basis of inflated capitalization) would amount to nothing less than 
the betrayal of the Republic into the hands of the money masters. 


Before the summer ends, the two ideas of industry hinted at in this 
observation will, if the Democrats make a sensible nomination, be brought 
into sharp conflict, with the advantage of position not improbably held 
by the Democratic nominee. 


A DEMOCRATIC LEADER 

W* LEARN from Mr. Hearst’s paper, the “New York American,” 

that “Miss Parricia Bourke, the daughter of Joun S. BourKE 
of Los Angeles, has outdone in delicate courtesy even the De Boursons, 
who belong to the oldest royal house in Europe.” The story goes along 
at length giving the glories of social glamour which so abound in the 
Hearst papers, but we think the finest touch in the whole romance is that 
Miss BourKE “speaks Spanish with the royal accent.” Nothing is quite 
so satisfactory to Hearst journalism as a “royal accent.” 


COMPETITION AND MANNERS 
N THE DAYS when the store at the crossroads was the only one 
in eighteen miles, the storekeeper with his feet on the counter might 
continue his target practice at the sawdust box until he had finished 
telling the loafers how he caught six coons up one tree, while the im- 
patient customer waited for him to reach the period where he would 
turn and aggrievedly demand, ‘* Something?’’ When there was a store 
on each side of him, and one across the street, he learned to put on a 
clean shirt, sweep the floor, smile, and say, ‘* Good morning! How’s 
crops?’’ When Mrs. Heicur’s husband has three competitors crowd- 
ing him close, she does not snub the wives of his patrons. Where a 
man is undisputed boss of his territory, either in business or politics, he 
is too strongly inclined to acquire the manners of a despot. Given 
plenty of competition, he soon learns to rub off sharp corners, bottle 
up hasty temper, restrain glaringly selfish inclinations, and treat his 
fellow men with consideration. Good manners are infectious. When 
the merchant, and the railroad, and the politician, and the professional 
man become polite to all the people, the people rapidly acquire good 
manners also. There are some who are instinctively courteous and 
well-mannered regardless of any material consideration, but most men’s 
manners are shaped, like their lives, by forces that make their daily 
bread. Note the difference in graciousness between the candidate who 
gets his nomination from a political boss, and one who must go before 
a primary. Observe the improvement in manners of a street railway 
with an expiring franchise. There may be waste in competition, but it 
is usually of the sort that graciously fills the people’s baskets with the 
fragments. 
THOUGHTS 
N OXFORD DON, Tuomas HILL GREEN, in a philosophical essay, 
fearsomely entitled ‘““An Estimate of the Value and Influence of 
Works of Fiction in Modern Times,’ once made some sage remarks. 
It is difficult, he says, for the novelist to be true to life, since “a great 
part of life’s discipline arises simply from its slowness.” It is not easy 
for one who is a professional entertainer as well as an artist to render 
the full values of “patient waiting and silent labor, the struggle with 
listlessness and pain, the loss of time by illness, the hope deferred, the 
doubt that lays hold on delay.” A not conflicting reflection is made by 
the tragic poet PAropi. This modern Greek, who used French as his 
medium, wrote in his journal: 
It is not the dazzling clarity of day, it is the darkness of night, to which we owe 
our discovery of the universe. Without it man would know only the sun. 
We do not know how it is with our readers, but to us these two observa- 
tions have caused a considerable amount of reflection. 


SENTIMENT 
| r IS THE DREAM. which goes along with the deed, that leaves its 
imprint on the man and makes most of his personal significance. 
Sentiment in a practical man is like a border of flowers around a vege- 


table garden. It makes the garden pleasant for the worker and attractive 


to the passer. There is sham sentiment, as there 1s oratory that is only 
verbiage: but a touch of feeling for what is outside the bread bin, a 
sympathy with the happy or the sad, an abiding faith, a taste for that 
which is fair—these are much of a man’s wortl hey are what help 
ou to know that his life is more than meat and raiment 
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Sealed Orders 


By 


HELEN 


CHURCHILL CANDEE 


Mrs. Candee was a passenger on the Titanic, returning to America 
after a winter of literary work abroad. She has written imberson- 
ally a narrative so vivid that the imagination cannot escape from it 


HEN all the 


the blossoming 


lands were thrilling with 
month of shower and 

sun, three widely differing craft crept 
out upon the sea 

One sailed from the New World’s city of towers, 
plowing east. 

Another coquetted with 
Europe and then sailed west 

The third slipped down unnoticed from the gla- 
cial north. 

The first was a little ship, and 
rously glided down the bay and took her place on 
the ocean highway. 

But across, on the other side of the world, the 
triumph of shipbuilding was starting her maiden 
trip—challenging the sea, men said; but a challenge 
is given by those who have rivals. The mammoth 
had none. She was the largest ship man had ever 
made; in her construction and in her finish, from 
keel to topmast, she was the ultimate note of talent 
and skill and invention. Triumphant was the word 
that best told her imperial progress. 

And the third, the sinister craft, set out from the 
north with an insolent indifference that transcended 
even the magnificence of the greatest ship afloat. 

And to all three of these craft the power that is 
greater than man gave sealed orders. All three, 
though they knew it not, were bound for the same 
unmarkable spot on the shifting surface of the deep. 

The titan’s departure was the one men noticed, 
for power and riches cannot be obscure. 

.Three days out the ship knew she was Queen 
of the Not only 
most beautiful, but 
covering herself a 
way came destruction. 


three near ports of 


modestly, deco- 


Seas was she the largest, the 
she was hour by hour dis- 
And _ that 


pe yssible fleetest. 


HERE had been delays in detaching from the 
shore; at one port a too close touch with another 
ship, a stop of hours at another for heavy bags 
of mail. But free of the land, at last on 
the high sea, day followed day with the weather 
in which ships make time. When the run 
on the board it astonished, and there was a light 
laugh of pleasure from smoking room, deck, and 
lounge. Each man felt it a credit to himself. The 
ship was to make the record trial run. The old- 
est captain of the fleet had had the crowning and 
final honor of his sea life in his assignment. The 
head man of the line was on board. From, stoke- 
hole to bridge the men had been picked with care 
from among their fellows on lesser boats, that the 
crew might be worthy of their trust 
It almost seemed that passengers had been picked 
too. The richest man was there, and he who by 
striving had nearly reached him. About the decks 
strolled the artist of renown and the great writer, 
the man of theatrical giant in the 
world of trade, the aid of a nation’s 
the prettiest woman, the woman who represented 
social prominence, the indispensable American girl, 
Europe—all 


when 


went 


success, the 


President, 


presidents of railways, aristocrats of 


these to add to the glory of the first sea-crossing 
of the biggest ship 

Two days to try her wings, to prove her powet 
and she was off for the saving of time And the 





passenger for whom the keel had been laid and 
the magic wrought looked over the side at the fly 
ing water and laughed as a child 

\ blond woman on th steerage dec} tands 
like a viking’s daughter, facing the wind Het 
hair is golden bright in the sun, her long lines of 
grace show bold where the ind pre es hard their 
draping Around her is her little brood shouting 
and leaping in the wild free air All 1 the 
faces set to the new Land of Possibilit 
the ship is taking them smooth and fleet, day and 
night Over the hild asleep her m he 
woman’s wide eve re directed forward with the 
look of the emigrant, the look of uurage which 
has conquered fate since the d f Columl 
and the colonies 

‘Let us wander over the hip an ee it al 


said she of the suite de luxe to him of the bache- 
lor’s cabin. So they mounted to the hurricane deck 
and gazed across to the other world of the second 
class and wondered at its luxury, and further across 
to the waves and wondered at their clemency. 


DOOR along the starboard side was open, click- 

ing sounds within and a cheery English voice. 
“Come in, come right in, and try your strength,” 
cried the exhibitor of this particular booth in 
Donnybrook Fair. “Have a race with me on the 
wheel, sir, while the Jady takes a trot in the saddle. 
Or, here is a camel for you, sir—good for the 
liver.” His own could not have needed it, so rubi- 
cund and clean of tint was he, this powerful five- 
feet-five of white flannels. He bounded about the 
place, pulling weights with a smooti finish, slip- 
ping into a sliding seat and begging him of the 
Two to take the other boat and beat him with a 
Cambridge stroke. He was up again like a cat and 
gave a hard hand to the lady’s foot to mount her 
into the saddle and to turn on the appliance for 
the trot. 

And so they played an hour with the toys in 
this wonderful retreat, never thinking of the sweet 
blue waters that lay so far away. 

“T expect you'll be having a plunge in the pool 
after all this exercise, sir,” said the white flannels. 
“But [ll see you both in the morning for another 
go with the wheel and the oars.” 

It was getting cold, biting cold, the cold that 
makes you glad to be alive, with air and water 

The acres of 
even of 


clear and clean as young blue eyes. 
cleared of loungers, 
whose chairs were placed well behind the plate- 
It was a time for activity, 
and a scattered parade was on. 

“You are flirting with the prettiest girl,” she 
accused, laughing 

“Man is omnivorous,” he admitted, laughing back 
“One of the women I most admire is this one,” he 
signified an elderly figure, soberly dressed, walk- 
ing arm in arm with her husband. With no par- 
leying you knew they were people who had gained 


decks were those 


glass weather screen. 


and accepted the sweets of success without intoxi- 
cation. Sobriety and modesty were theirs; strength 
and calm showed on their faces. 

“They, too, have been using one of the ship’s 
appliances. They have just finished a Marconi talk 
with their son, whose east-bound ship is talking 
with ours.” 

“T see the glow on their faces 
glow of the woman on the steerage deck. 
there it is again—that handsome woman 
there—see, it is for her son beside her 
with the adorable young wife | noticed 
them all the way over.” 


the same parerit 
And 
over 
who is 
have 


HEN they went inside to escape the cold spark 
And 


snugly in a green bay of the saloon, a bay made 


ling in the water and snapping in the air 


of velvet and wood in furniture shapes, they set 


tled down before a glowing grate as one settles 
down before the home fire after a frosty afternoon 
fields 


toast, and a general 


de over the \nd servants brought tea and 


feeling of well-being brought 


content. The old couple came in and settled near 
by; the lady with the fine son drifted in and showed 
her pride to the world, her loving care to him 
The quiet hour was on, the hour when the sun 
grows sleepy 

\t dinner, two hours later, the scene might have 
been in London or New York, with the men in 


evening dress, the women shining in pale satins and 
clinging gauze. The prettiest girl even wore a glit 
tering frock of dancing length, with silver fring 
round her dainty white satin feet 

And after dinner there was coffee served to all 

little tables around the great general lounging 
lace, for here the orchestra played 

Some said it was poor on its Wagner work 
ther d the lin was weak. But that was for 
conversation ike, for nothing on board was more 


popular than the orchestra. You could see that by the 
way everyone refused to leave it. And everyone 
asked of it favorite bit. The prettiest girl 
asked for dance music, and clicked her satin heels 
and swayed her adolescent arms to the rhythm. 

He of the Two who had walked the deck asked 
for Dvorak, while she asked for Puccini, and both 
got their liking, for the orchestra was adroit and 
willing. 

At eleven, folk drifted off to their big cabins, 
with happy see-you-in-the-mornings, until a group 
formed itself alone, and the only sounds the musi- 
cians made were those of instruments being shut 
in their velvet beds. 

The Two had all their 
was early yet. 


some 


friends about them. It 
There was the restaurant above, a 
more cozy place for a little crowd—and things to 
drink were there on the end of a word of order. 
So they all strayed easily up the regal stairway— 
refusing this time the lift—and arrived at the lit- 
tlest place where one might eat, and took a table 
large enough for the six. The only other table 
was made gay by the party of a President’s aid. 
“But how cold it is, how arctic!” and she of the 
Two drew close her scarf. 
“Something hot, then,’ said he to the waiter, 
and the steam savored of Scotch and lemons. 
How gay they were, these six. The talkative 
man told stories, the sensitive man glowed and 
laughed, the two modest Irishmen forgot to be 
suppressed, the facile Norseman cracked American 
jokes, the cosmopolitan Englishman expanded, and 
the lady felt divinely flattered to be in such company. 


ALF-PAST eleven came. Even the last parties 

were breaking up, and only a handful of men 
strayed ladyless into the smoking room and fell to 
reminiscence. Except for these and the 
night watch, the ship’s company had settled down 
for another night of motionless repose. 

Silence and emptiness were all the illumination 
shone on in the great public room and corridors 
And in this soft silence the 
titan was flying like an arrow on the trackless sea 


cards or 


of the great vessel. 


whither the sealed orders were sending her. 
But she was not the first to arrive at the tryst 
Down from the silent north that other sinister 
craft had slipped into her destined place. No wire- 
less equipment, no port and starboard lights, no 
cabins showing bright, no 
But the power that is greater than man 


lines of 
captain. 
has no need of man’s methods 

The white craft stretched its lotv, uneven length 
over miles of smoothest sea, shooting up peaks of 
dazzling white in lieu of sails, and her escort was 
the sleek, black seal and the white-winged gull 

With implacable patience the white craft awaited 
the coming of the greatest ship in the world, the 


compass, no 


virgin cleanly running to the unknown bridal across 
the starlit sea 

It was nearly midnight when she shuddered with 
horror in the embrace of the northern ice. Twice, 
from bow to stern, she shook with mighty endeavor 
to crush beneath her the assailant 
And it seemed she had succeeded 
upon the ship, such a 
in port, and solitude reigned along the 
and the halls \ head or 


from cabin doors, but seeing nothing went back to 


\ great calm 
falls 
corridors 


at once fell calm as 


wide two were thrust 


bed. Stewards were reassuring, gay, and idle. In 
the smoking room men went on bidding for the 
trump 

But the Two went for a walk about in the keen 
cold air of the decks, “because I was startled,” 
she apologized 

They mounted to the hurricane deck and stood 


They 


looked up at the stream, violently roaring, of steam 


by the closed door of the gymnast’s chamber 


mammoth funnels 


he said; “that 


escaping by the 
“Tt is all right,” 
caution when machinery stop 
“But 
same?” He could not 


is always a pre 
why are not the other engines 
answer; he did not know 


(Continued on page 12 
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The Rescue of the Titanic Survivors 
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Sealed Orders 


the bottom had been torn from the ship beneath him. 
They walked aft and looked down where the 
mother and children of the steerage had been play- 
ing, and where the prosperous second-class passen- 
gers had reveled in their comforts. Solitude, 
desertion. Not a human being in sight. 

“There is a list to starboard,” said she. 


E WAS grimly silent. They went forward to 

make sure. There the list was worse. The for- 
ward deck below them leaned as a man leans with 
a sword in his living side. On the deck below they 
found the same desertion as everywhere, the deck 
where all the chairs were spread, where folk dis- 
played themselves and criticized others. The Two 
seemed all the people in the world, and because of 
the cold and because each had hard sorrow, al- 
though they walked about for warmth of body, 
they cracked jokes for warmth of heart. 

“If I had had a wireless—if I knew that my 
child was no longer living’’—she left him to imag- 
ine the rest. 

“T don’t mind going either,” he said, grim for 
for a moment. 

“Nevertheless,” she laughed, “I'd fight death to the 
last if it came. I’d be Mrs. Lecks and put on black 
stockings to scare sharks. Why are we so calm?” 

“We are Anglo-Saxons,” said he. 

The cold drove them into the big, green velvet 
room with its glowing grate, empty in its blaze 
of light. 

A young man—he of the adoring mother and 
adorable wife—sprang gayly across the wide floor 
holding cuplike hands together. “Ice!” he laughed. 
“Have some iceberg. Take a piece! That’s what 
happened. We struck an iceberg. This is what 
she left on the deck.” 


E FLEW away as gay asa boy. She took the bit, 

wondering in awe, and he dashed it from her 
and chafed the cold small hand until it glowed again, 
nor released it then, but turned the chafing to a 
caress, nor ever let the hand go. And in that min- 
ute they looked into each other’s faces, acknowl- 
edged the presence of death, and accepted it. But 
neither spoke a word. 

After that people began to come about, some 
dressed, some not, none alarmed, all quiet and curi- 
ous to learn the cause of the disturbance. They 
took the seats abouc the companionway and talked 
low. 

Women still in sweeping dinner gowns drew 
wraps about them as the deck door opened. People 
talked quietly in conventional groups, and all waited, 
waited, nor knew for what they delayed. The 
Two went again outside. The list had terribly in- 
creased as they viewed it from the deserted deck. 
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“Listen!” said she, holding his arm. “That noise 
over our heads—it is the sound of lifeboats being 
put out.” 

His answer was to force her to the scene above. 

Scarce a passenger, but the port side filled with a 
growing crowd of wiry men, black alike in face 
and dress, in order crowded about the strong, quiet 
figure of the captain. 

The firemen had been ordered up from the en- 
gine rooms and the black crew huddled together 
awaiting the order to man the lifeboats, the order 
that would put life again into their hands, for they 
knew, these hard-faced toilers, that only those little 
boats would save from death. She smiled on them 
as she walked through the iron crew, and they 
looked, startled, at the smile, thinking it lack of 
wit, not excess of courage. 

But he was uneasy, and again took her down- 
stairs and within, in search of less grim scenes. 

Different, but was it less grim? Up the sweep of 
the regal stairway was advancing a solid procession 
of all the ship’s passengers, wordless, orderly, 
quiet, and only the dress told of the tragedy. On 
every man and every woman’s body was tied the sin- 
ister emblem of death at sea, and each one walked 
with his life-clutching pack to await the coming hor- 
rors. It was a fancy-dress ball in Dante’s Hell. 


NOTHER glance between the Two. He caught 

her by the arm and forced her to a cabin, threw 
over her shoulders the white and bulky pack, saw 
that she was warmly wrapped, seized a rug, and 
said briefly: “Come.” 

They passed those who huddled within the ship 
and mounted again to the topmost deck. A line 
of boats swung on davits at deck level. The black 
cloud of firemen still waited in order the command 
to jump in, faces set. The order came on the 
clear, cold air. “Down below, men. Every one of 
you, down below!” 

And without a sound they wittingly turned from 
life and went to death, no protest, no murmur, no 
resistance, a band of unknown heroes. 

And then it was that the captain ordered: “Put the 
women in the boats. No men are to go.” He spoke 
hard words in a quiet voice, but none might disobey. 

Now for tragedy; all the horrors of separation 
had begun. 

“See, captain, my arm is broken. 
must go with me or I am helpless.” 

“No men allowed in the boats, madam,” and the 
couple turned away. 

“I am not young, and need my son; may he not 
come?” 

“Only women.” 

And the young man in gay courage gave his 
mother and wife to the care of the swinging boat. 


My husband 
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(Continued) 


Others got in; the captain, who knew he was 
living his last hour, stopped a number, then aug- 
mented it, then ordered the little craft lowered, and 
twenty-five silent women descended nearly a hun- 
dred feet, filled with hope, sure that those on board 
were better off than they, sure that all would be 
reunited in an hour either on the big ship they had 
just left, or on that other vessel whose far white 
light just showed over the port quarter. 


HE Marconi man was hard at work, the sec- 
ond biggest ship was in near waters, and hope 
was high. 

Terrible was the artillery of the rockets. The 
great ship seemed shrieking in despair. Before 
that was a dignity of self-confidence, but in that 
wild cry to heaven went up all the horror of deat! 

Then it was the women already in the lifeboats 
agonized over what love had coerced them int 
doing. What was life but love, and what was lif 
without loved ones? The horrors of the discovery 
can never be told. Women of courage had bee: 
tricked by noble heroes into saving their own lives 
It was an easy ruse—get into the boats, obey be- 
cause it helps me; we will soon be together agair 
Do it for my sake, or the children’s. By these 
sophistries of love were the women put into the 
boats at a time and in a place where theirs seemed 
the harder part to do. 

But when by endless lowering each boat reached 
the water the women knew. They saw the salt 
flow sloping over the lighted ports of the third deck. 
and knew the vessel was already sunken thirty or 
forty feet into oblivion. 

“Keep all the boats together and pull away fron 
the vessel,” the captain has said in a strong, lov 
voice. Why pull away? Because presently the 
great palace of light would be following the lead 
of her diving bow, and in the final plunge woul 
draw everything after her. 

N THE ship the bravely competent still 
loaded boats with protesting women and wail- 
ing children. 

“Take her from me; take her!” cried the men 
from whom wives refused to part, and it was done 

In a corner against the cabin stood the aged 
couple, arm in arm, calmly resolute. “Come int 
this boat,” the rescuers said to her. “I stay with 
my husband,” she said simply. It was not the 
frantic protest of the younger women, but the firm 
will of the seasoned soul. And in death these tw 
were not divided. 

What can one whose profession is to amuse d 
in time of tragedy? They, too, have a part in the 
great play of courage. Over the crowds, quiet, in- 
active, anguished, there flowed a flood of music, 


Continued on page 2 








Tue survivors of the Titanic, during the four days that they spent on board the Carpathia before reaching land and their waiting 
The picture shows a group of survivors supplied with wraps by 


Friends, were treated with the utmost care and thoughtfulness. 


the woman passengers of the Carpathia who were the first in the safe outside world to hear the terrible details of the disaster 
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At the Carpathia’s Dockh—and After 
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The Carpathia brought into New York Harbor on Thursday night, April 18, the seven hundred and five passengers rescued from 
the Titanic. The scene at the dock was one which vibrated between episodes of extreme joy and deepest sorrow. The merely 
curious were kept far away from the dock by the police, but the crush to welcome the survivors was itself difficult to control 
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J. Bruce Is may, Vanaging Director of the White Starx Line, underqoing examination before the investigating committee of the 
United States Senate. Senator William Alden Smith and Senator Francis G. Newlands of the committee reached New York the 
night the Carpathia arrwed, and Mr. Ismay was called before the committee the next day Later sessions were held at Washington 
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The Southern Delegates 


IV.—The records of Georgia’s delegation, white and colored—Republican machine methods in 


the North—Fraud in Pennsylvania—McKinley debauching the Forest Service 


HE postmaster of Pitts, Georgia, I. N. McAllister, 
writes to us describing his Twelfth Congres- 
sional District Convention, which elected to the 

Republican National Convention S. S. Mincey (colored ) 
and Clark Grier (white) as delegates (Grier’s wife is 
postmistress of Dublin), and as alternate 
C. B. Beacham (white), postmaster of Lumber City, 
and C. H. Moore (colored). 

Here is McAllister’s description of the steam roller 
in action: 

“H. L. Johnson [Henry Lincoln Johnson, Recorder 
of Deeds at Washington] had the resolutions all drafted 
eulogizing the Administration of President Taft and 
pledging the support of the district delegates for him 
at the National Convention, first, last, and all the time 
To make it stronger, he had a personal pledge tacked 
on to the resolutions for each of the delegates 
and alternates to sign, binding themselves to 
support the candidacy of President Taft. This 
was what they all signed. They are fixed so they can- 
not bolt if inclined without breaking a very strong 
pledge.” 

This affidavit made the signer swear that he 
support Taft. Grier was asked by one of the dele- 
gates why he signed. He said: 

“I was compelled to sign it or be ruined for- 
ever. Jackson [Henry S. Jackson, State Republican 
leader, Collector of Internal Revenue] threatened to 
put my wife out of the post office at Dublin if 
I did not sign the paper. [| have several children 
and a girl nearly grown. If I hadn’t signed the paper 
I would have been ruined for life.” 


delegates 


will 


MR. JACKSON’S VIEWS 


Mr. Jackson speaks of this political pressure applied 
to delegates in the same light way with which he dis- 
cusses the thief, Ben Davis, who dominates his Georgia 
campaign. Of this blackjacking in the “Twelfth Con- 
gressional District Convention,” he says: 

“My representatives were there.” (He means Ben 
Davis and Henry L. Johnson.) “As for the delegates 
signing an affidavit, why, that was done after the con- 
vention had recorded its will and dissolved. If they 
wanted to sign a paper, there was no pressure in that 
Why shouldn’t they put it in writing? There’s nothing 
in that. Of course not. There’s nothing in that, abso 
lutely nothing. No. The delegates from the rest of 
the State of their own free will have written me, pledg 
ing support to Mr. Taft. It’s natural that they should 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Jackson think they own these aff 
davited delegates, but the Chicago Convention may hold 


surprises. S. S. Mincey, delegate from the Twelfth 
Congressional District, writes to us 
“If things don’t work out my way before the con 


think 


certain things must 


vention, you will see what I will d They may 
they have me bound, but there art 
come to pass.” 


GEORGIA’S DELEGATES TO THE REPUBLICAN NATIO 


CONVI 


NTION 


Here is the Georgia delegation, which is soon to 


up to Chicago and record the will of the people. In tl 


delegation every white man (with one excepti 
officeholder, or has a « e relative in office 
DELEGAT AT LAI 
Henry S. Jackson, Atlanta, Collector of Internal R« 
enue; salary (1911 report) $3,375 (a d 
based m revenue returt ) 
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Henry LINCOLN JOHNSON (colored), Atlanta, Recorder 
of Deeds at Washington, $4,000. 

C. P. Gorer, Atlanta, attorney for the 
Fellows. 

BENJAMIN J. Davis (colored), Atlanta, ex-storekeeper 
and gauger. 


negro Odd 


DISTRICT DELEGATES 


Henry Biun, Savannah, postmaster; salary $3,600. 

WiL1AM JAMEs (colored), Statesboro. 

S. S. Broapnax (colored), Thomasville. 

GeorGe L. LiveRMAN, postmaster at Bainbridge; salary 
$2,400. 

J. E. Peterson, Ft. Gaines. 
salary $1,400. 

J. C. Styres (colored), Dawson. 

W. H. Jounson, Columbus, United States Marshal for 
Northern District; salary $5,000. 


His wife postmistress; 


R. B. Butt (colored), Greenville. 

J. W. Martin, Atlanta, Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue; salary $1,200. 

W. F. Penn (colored), Atlanta. 

J. P. Dyar, Adairsville. His son postmaster; salary 
$1,300. 


Lewis H. Crawrorp, Dalton. His father (John A. Craw- 
ford) postmaster; salary $2,400. 

M. B. Morton (colored), Athens 
\n ex-postmaster. 

H. D. Busu, postmaster at Coving- 
ton; salary $1,800. 

J. B. Gaston, Gainesville, United 
States Commissioner, appointed 
by the United States Judge of 
the Northern District. Fees. 

Pickett, Jasper, member of 

the Lower House of the Georgia 

Legislature. 


ROSCOE 





T. W. WuHeat (colored), Newnan. 

H. L. McKee, postmaster at Atlanta; salary $6,000. 

R. L. Jones (colored), Atlanta. 

A. N. TuMLin, postmaster at Cave Spring; 
$1,100. 

Rosert Jones, /Valker, postmaster at Rossville 


salary 


; salar 


$1,900. 

G. A. PocHur, postmaster at Washington; salary 
$2,000. 

J. T. JoHNson (colored), Athens. 


Moss of Homer, storekeeper and gauger at 

3aldwin. Fees. 

J. E. Puetr, postmaster at Cumming; salary $1,200. 

WARREN Epwarbs, J/i//edgeville. 

J. H. Dent (colored), Columbia County. 

J.H.WakeErorp. His father postmaster at Adel; salary 
$1,600. 

A. W. Bryant (colored), Valdosta. 

C. B. BEACHAM, postmaster of Lumber City; salary 
$1,300. 

C. H. Moore (colored), Jeffersonville. 


DELEGATES WHO WEREN’T ELECTED 


The steam roller has worked so smoothly through 
the South that forgets to go through 
even the customary In the Tenth Congres- 


sometimes it 
motions. 


THe NaTtionaL Tarr BuREAt 
THE RALEIGH HOTKI 
Wasminaton, D.C. 


34 pes 


rch 8, 1922 


Dear Sir:- 


\f M. B ARNES, postmaster at Thom- I take this means of informing you that @ } Bureau has beea 
SOn ; salary $1,800. opened in the Raleigh Hotel, th tity, fo ft be] ing 2 
C. T. WALKER (colored), Augusta. 2 
. pre-conventicn campaign in the interests f at Taft 


\. N. FLruxer (colored), Argyle. 





at ral l t the adwinistrat of President Taft 
J H. Boone, postmaster at Hazle It is the general bolief that the adu esident Ta 
hurst; salary $1,600. bine a66.81th. the hearty approvel of the Aves gyla aod that his re- 
CLARK Grier, Dublin. His wife post- eS re ; insures 
mistress at $2,500. 
. °7 rt ucoess in 19} r 4 rart ft t ones cheering ness 
S. S. MINCEY (colored), Ailey. y success in 1 j 
of a decided trend toward President Taft in pub seatiweat. As the ac- 
ALTERNATE DELEGATES AT complishments of his aduinistration are becoming better known, his popu- 
LARGI larity Increnses accerdingly. *He | conservative, safe and sane lead- 
Tl 7 - leo ec ¢ aroce are 
[The four delegates at large are er and 4s unqualifiedly entitled to a second besos a weet careful 
lored 
ad thor h investi tion of dit ’ State in the Union, we 
WILLIAM H DRISKELL, Atlanta. and rough inve 43 a 1 
Dr. W. H. Harris, Athens. are confident that he will: have a large eajority the con- 
ROFESSOR R. R. Wricut, Savannah. vention and that his renomination and elect “od, 
Dr. E. J. Turner, Columbus bed sak 
will be the aim of this Buresa fied and ene 
| ALTERNATE getic campaign in keeping with the President’ F f 
ELEGATES can statesmanship. I would, ret t 
W. F. Cooper, postmaster at Sy! dane 6h: You cunaud WO ‘- 
Vanilla; salary $1,600. : P ae 
"4 formation as in your judgre 
W. S. Scotr (colored), Sa 
> V y 
W. ADAM VW oultrie 
GRANT (colored), Bat a 
» : A 
I’. G. Boatricut, postmaster at Cor J 
dele: salary $2,500. eator. ; 
| ] MATHEW (colored), Dawsoi = 
S. &. = postmaster at Colum Letter showing how the Forestry Service is being debauched & the 


alary $3,200. 


interests of Mr. Taft's campaign for renomination 
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sional District of Georgia two gentlemen are going up 
to Chicago, calling themselves instructed Taft dele- 
gates, who will have no more right to vote than the 
newsboys at the door. The district convention was 
easily bossed by its two masters, a negro slush fund 
collector and a white postmaster. These two decided to 
save time. So the Committee on Resolutions indorsed 
the Administration of President Taft and indorsed the 
candidacies of J. M. Barnes and C. T. Walker for dele- 
gates to Chicago. Those resolutions were adopted. But 
the delegates were never elected. When they turn up 
at Chicago they can be chased off the 
convention floor. The alternate dele- 


a 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
June, 1904. (Signed) E. L. Bercstrom, Dep. Col. 


E. J. Mathews is alternate delegate to the Chicago 
Convention. 

On a plea of guilty to the charge of theft, he served 
a jail sentence when he was in the employ of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. He is another of the Ben 
Davis henchmen. 

Elias Lincoln Collier of the Fifth District of the 
Republican State Central Committee is Ben Davis’s ad- 
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an illustration. The Penrose machine conducted the 
Taft campaign there. Fearing disaster, it undertook to 
save itself by an act of the most flagrant fraud. It 
selected some of its own men, hostile to Mr. Roosevelt, 
and had their names printed on the ballot as favorable 
to Mr. Roosevelt. Fortunately the Roosevelt forces in 
Pennsylvania discovered this trick in time and sent out 
1,600,000 post cards to voters warning them not to vote 
for these delegates. So overwhelming was the Colonel’s 
victory in Pennsylvania that the fraud counted for little, 
although in a closer election this one device of shame- 

less immorality might have carried 
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gates were elected. 


GEORGIA DELEGATES AND 
OTHERS 


Let us study the colored delegate 
from the Third Congressional District, 
J. C. Styles of Dawson. First, as to 
his intelligence: A few years ago he 
took $400 belonging to a friend of his, 
and said he could invest it to great 
advantage, to “make an enormous 
profit in a very short time.” 

Styles went north with the money 
in his possession. He came home at 
last, and the friend went round to 
Styles’s room to inquire about the in- 
vestment. Styles told him everything 
was all right, and pulled out a little 
box. They got a chisel and pried open 
the box in order to divide the profit. 
When they had opened it, they found 
nothing but paper in different colors. 
Styles had gone to New York and 
met some friendly men. They counted 
out money and put it in the box for 
him, and said good-by to him. 





ANOTHER EPISODE 


Now take a shadier episode in the 
life of this delegate: When the 
present Republican leader, Benjamin 
J. Davis, was storekeeper and gauger 
in the employ of the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, Davis used to steal 
corn whisky from distilling companies 
in Vinings, Georgia, and he used to 
ship out his thefts by express. 

The books of the Southern Express 
Company, from which a transcript has 
been taken, give the dates of shipment 
as November 1, February 24, No- 
vember 1, December 20, December 28, 
January 1, and January 6; the con- 
signor in each instance as B. J. Davis; 
the consignee as J. C. Styles; and the 
destination as Dawson, Georgia. The 
shipments were described variously as 
boxes of merchandise and as boxes of 
glass. 

The transcript is complete in such details as weight 
and freight payments. 

Here is Styles’s own affidavit: 


STATE OF GrorGi1A, COUNTY OF SUMPTER. 

Personally appeared before me J. C. Styles, formerly 
of Dawson, Ga., but now of Americus, Ga., who on 
oath says that at various times from November 1, 1898, 
and during 1899 and 1900 he received shipments of corn 
whisky from B. J, Davis at Vinings, Ga. 

That said shipments he does not remember separately 
or as to contents of packages, but that to the best of 
his remembrance they varied from two quarts to four 
quarts each shipment; and that all shipments received by 
him were in bottles and not jugs 

That the spirits so received were used by him for his 
hersonal and for medicinal uses, and that half of each 
Snipment was turned over to B. J. Davis personally when 
he visited Dawson, Ga 

(Signed) J. C. Styies 
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**He's good enough for me” 


vertising manager on the “Independent.” In the Crimi- 
nal Court of Atlanta he was found guilty of stealing, 
and he had his choice of paying a fine or taking nine 
months at “work and labor on the public works of the 
County of Fulton.” 


MACHINES EVERYWHERE 


This series of articles is intended primarily to be so 
thorough an exposure of Republican methods in those 
States where there is really no Republican party that 
the system will have to be done away with by 1916 
Some of the Southern States have succeeded in build- 
ing up a real Republican party, but where there is no 
party except a gang of officeholders, highway methods 
are carried much further than anywhere else. That is 
not, however, to lose sight of the fact that wherever 
the old machines are in control, whether North or 
South, East or West, they are likely to indulge in second 
story work. Good citizens, both North and South, want 
these conditions ended. We will give Pennsylvania as 


the State, and carried with it the 
nomination in Chicago. 


CORRUPTING THE FORESTRY 
SERVICE 


The President said the other day 
that if the Federal patronage was 
being used at all it was being used 
much less than formerly. We think 
Mr. Taft is mistaken. Not only are 
the Southern officeholders being cor- 
raled like so many cattle, but methods 
throughout the country are worse than 
formerly. The Administration has 
taken into politics departments of the 
Government, like the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and the Forestry Service, which 
were kept out of politics under pre- 
ceding Administrations. Gifford Pin- 
chot never knew whether the mem- 
bers of the Forestry Service were 
Republicans or Democrats. William 
McKinley, handling the Taft cam- 
paign, and at the same time handling 
the Congressional slush fund, is going 
the limit in many directions Nothing 
he is doing is more wicked than send- 
ing out letters to the Forestry Service, 
practically ordering the rangers to 
support the President for renomina- 
tion, thus taking serious steps toward 
debauching one of the few depart- 
ments of the Government service that 
had been kept pure. 





ATTENTION, MR. M’KINLEY! 


We beg leave to call Mr. McKinley’s 
attention to Rule 1, Section 1, of the 
Civil Service Rules: 

No person in the executive civil 
service shall use his official authority 
or influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with an election or affecting the 
result thereof. Persons who by the 
provisions of these rules are im the 
competitive classified service, while re- 
taining the right to vote as they please 
and to express privately their opinions 
on all political subjects, shall take no 


active part in political management 


r in political campaigns 

Read Mr. McKinley’s letter to the forest rangers, 
reproduced on the opposite page, and decide whether you 
think Mr. Taft's estimate of the situation is accurate 
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WHICH IS WORSI 


It was not for fun that CoLLier’s undertook to present 
documentary evidence proving beyond all dispute the 
mercenary methods and criminal records of the men 
who are the tools of the Republican party in certain 
Southern States. In flagrancy this situ 


nent, but in subtle poison the willingness of the Admin- 


on is preemi- 





istration to undermine departments hitherto pure is 


perhaps even worse. During the Ballinger investigation, 


when we charged Secretary Hitchcock with beginning t 

drag the Reclamation and Forestry Bureaus into politics, 
it was said in his defense that the President, and not the 
blame. We leave Messrs. Taft, Hitch 


ind McKinley 1 fix the resp nsibility 


secretary, Was to 
1 
cock, Balling 


he plorable fact 1tse cannot be disputed 
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The Oregon prison grounds and the farm the convicts work 
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ELAM EAN 


Governor West of Oregon 


Who Has Shown by Six Months of Use That His Convict Honor Theory Works 


By 


HE following introduction to Mr. Porter’s article 
on the Oregon convict honor system was writ- 
ten for CoLLiER’s by Governor West: 


It was never intended that the prison should be a 
place of punishment alone. Our criminal laws con- 
template the reformation of the criminal as well as 
his punishment. Punishment commensurate with the 
crime committed is not only to teach one breaking the 
law a lesson, but it is a warning to those who may be 
inclined to break the law. 

After punishment comes reformation. To neglect 
this phase of the subject is to leave society in a far 
worse state than if wrongdoers were allowed to go un- 
punished, for if no thought is given to reformation, 
the prisoner drifts by easy stages, through daily asso- 
ciation with bad men, to the lowest level of the con- 
firmed criminal. 

Many convicts are degenerates and cannot be re- 
formed. Some are criminals from inclination and some 
from heredity, and won't be reformed. Others are vic- 
tims of circumstances or accident, and can be reformed. 
The first two classes should be kept locked away from 
society or ynder surveillance at all times. The third 
class can and should be trusted and reformed. Great 
numbers of this latter class crowd our prisons to-day 
and are being driven by our old-time system of han- 
dling prisoners to merge with the criminal class through 
lack of interest and attention on the part of those who 
have jurisdiction over them. It is a crime to allow this 
wrecking of weak men to continue. A large per cent 
of them will, if given a chance, make good. 

Over eighty-five per cent of the large number of Ore- 
gon prisoners paroled or given conditional pardons dur- 
ing 1911 are making good. These men are allowed to 
work around the different State 
public roads for a time prior to their release from the 
prison. This gives them a chance to earn a few dol- 
lars and to get the pallor of the prison off their faces. 
When they are released they are provided with employ- 
ment, and are in good physical condition and in the 
habit of working, and have no difficulty in holding 
down the job secured for them. 

The results of this system have been above expecta- 
tion, and thousands of dollars have beew made or saved 
through the employment of these prisoners around the in- 
stitutions. The menare put out work upon their honor 
and without guards. ery few fat keep their pledge 
They are glad to get away from the prison and to work 
out in God’s sunshine. They are pleased to find some 
one who has faith in them and confidence in their desire 


institutions and on 


to do better, and who ts willing to give them a helping 


hand. They are proving daily that they are worthy of 
trust, and are doing their part toward establishing a 
system which will revolutionize the prison methods of 
the entire country 
© scrigsaten is trying an experiment aimed at the ideal 
of revolutionizing our penological systems. The 
test is of the manhood of the lawbreaker with the sol 
vent of human kindness. The State’s “convict honor 
system” has been given a trial of more than montl 
and remarkable moral results have been shown. Finan 
cially, the system has proved a success; instead of cost 


ing the taxpayers more than $40,000 a year for their 


bearing 


keep, the prisoners have become profit 


Only a few years ago the Oregon Penitentiary was 
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VERNE HARDIN 


one of the most expensive of the State institutions, 
and it bore a reputation for cruelties unsurpassed in 
evil by any other State prison. To escape the tortures 
of the guards and the keepers, Harry Tracy made his 
blood-red dash for liberty through two States. “Ten 
Years in the Oregon Prison” is a penitentiary classic 
reeking with the horrors of the old “reformatory” 
chapel. Here convicts were flogged to death, driven mad 
by torture, drowned by a too-liberal application of the 
“water cure,” crippled for life by beatings with base- 
ba!l bats, and blinded by vitriol. 


THE MAN WHO CHANGED THE SYSTEM 


OVERNOR OSWALD WEST, who has changed 

the facts of that recent yesterday of prison ad- 
ministration, is the U’Ren of the “honor system.” He 
first broke into political conferences as State Railroad 
Commissioner. 

With sledge hammer and notebook he tramped over 
all of Oregon’s Harriman-owned railways, testing ties. 
When the Democrats wanted some one to run for Gov- 
ernor they cast about for a man who had done some- 
thing, and found “available timber” in West. And, in 
spite of his frankly professed faith in human nature 
and an uncomfortably strong sense of right and wrong, 
they put him—cowboy hat, soft shirt, sledge and note- 
book, and all—upon the stump against the antiprimary 


AHA ME 


Governor Oswald West 


machine nd he won. The Governor was a butcher 
boy twenty or so years ago, then he became a sheep 
herder on the Oregon ranges, and later a prospector 
in the Klondike 

Out of these experience he has evolved a fine faith 
n the common man After six months of the honor 





PORTER 


system a man on the street asked him if he still re- 
tained that faith. It was at a street meeting in Port- 
land. Climbing on a soap box, Governor West an- 
swered the question. He spoke into a sea of drizzle- 
covered umbrellas. (In Oregon it “drizzles” and does 
not rain.) Over his head a stereopticon was flashing 
scenes from Oregon highways upon a draggled canvas. 

“Men,” he said, pointing here at a photograph of the 
road work done by the convicts and there at a photo- 
graph of road work done under Oregon’s old political 
road-building scheme, “that’s the way I answer the critics. 
That’s the way I show that my boys have made good.” 

West went into office a year ago quoting Emerson 
and Voltaire and Montaigne, and he is still quoting 
them. He agreed with Emerson that distrust is ex- 
pensive, and that “we make by distrust the thief, the 
burglar, the incendiary, and, by the court and the jail, 
we keep him so.” So he set about trying to save souls 
and money at the same time, for no shrewd politician 
forgets that the pocketbook counts the votes. He sought 
for a solution of the combined moral and _ financial 
problems, and the “honor system” was the result. This 
honor system is simplicity itself. It means merely that 
the convict gives his word of honor that while on parole 
he will not attempt to escape, and that he will do all 
in his power to live straight and do right. When West 
first released a batch of convicts on their words of 
honor his enemies all shouted that it was incredible 
that a criminal knew the meaning of “honor.” But 
West’s boys have proved the criminal does. 


THE CASE OF BILLY MACK 


OW there was the case of Billy Mack. He was— 
and is—a lifer, a murderer. He killed his man in 
a quarrel over the price of a drink. He had no money 
for his defense, and his wife’s aged and infirm parents 
mortgaged their little plot of ground, their all, that he 
might hire an attorney Notwithstanding, Mack was 
convicted and sent to the penitentiary for life 
Some months later Governor West heard that the 
old folks were about to lose their farm through a fore- 
closure of the mortgage. He sent for Billy. 

“If you were a free man,” the Governor asked, “how 
long would it take you to pay off that mortgage?” 
Billy pondered. “Six months,” he finally said. 
“Very well,” snapped the Chief Executive, “go out 
and get a job—anywhere, just so it is a good job 
Stay with it until you have paid off that mortgage. 
Then go back to the penitentiary and report to the 

warden again.” 
Mack disappeared. Two or three weeks later he 
wrote to the Governor and said he had a good job and 





was saving money. On January 14 of this year he re- 
appeared at the penitentiary 

“I’m back,” he announced to the warden with a grin 
“That mortgage is paid off.” 

West took office a little more than a year ago, but 
for several months his time was taken up by an unruly 
Legislature. But all of these months he had convict 
reform in his General Scheme of Things. High cost 
of living and the rapidly increasing expenses of the 
State were the reasons he gave to the public for put- 
West has no delusion that 
people generally share his horror of the very necessity 


ting the reform into effect 


for prisons 
The Governor began by casually 
six o’clock breakfast with the convicts. He found them 
1 


dropping in for 
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a lot of man-boys yearning for 
kindness and for sympathy 
“only wanting to be tenderly 
spanked and sent off to bed.” 
They responded to his advances 
with surprising quickness, and he 
got to know them, not as crimi- 
nals at heart, the most of them, 
but as Wayward men of the 
everyday life. They were prov- 
ing the rule that the penitentiary 
is the breeding place of the crimi- 
nal—their faces and features 
were beginning to show the 
marks of prison debasement 
Although the average age of the 
convicts was but twenty-two 
years, the “prison pallor” was 
there and the “prison look.” 


STRAIGHT TALK 


OST of the convicts, the 
records showed, were the 
victims of drink. With only one 
or two exceptions they were men 
without money or _ influential 
friends. There was evidence, the 
Governor says, that some at least 
had been “railroaded” to prison 
One day, after studying the con- 
victs for three or four months, 
the Governor called twenty or more of them about him 
in the penitentiary wardroom and made them a straight- 
forward proposal. They were men he had _ himself 
picked for the test. One of them was a murderer, one 
was an expert safe cracker. 

“Boys,” began West, “you are costing the State too 
much money—$13 a month, each of you. And the worst 
part of it is you are not doing yourselves any good 
and you are doing a whole lot of harm perhaps. You 
are rotting morally and phygically and mentally, and 
it is costing the State a whole lot of money to let you 
rot. Now | want you to go to work at work that will 
help the State and work that will help you. I am going 
to ask each of you to give me his word of honor not 
to escape, and in return I am going to give you good 
outside jobs, where you can earn a little money for 
yourselves and a little money for the State.” 

There was a gasp of astonishment from the group 
of convicts 

“And, furthermore,” added the Governor, as if by 
afterthought, “you won't be guarded and you won't 
have to wear stripes.” 


“HONOR MEN” 


oo a week these men were distributed among 
the different State institutions at Salem—the 
Asylum for the Insane, the Asylum Farm, the Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium, the State Industrial School for Boys, 
and the School for Dependent Children. They were not 
guarded, nor branded, nor watched. They were West’s 
first “honor men.” 

Hardly a month later the penitentiary rolls showed 
more than 150 convicts at large, guarded only by their 
individual “words of honor.” The prison rolls now 
show that more than 200 “honor men” are at work 
outside the prison walls. Some are at work at the 
State institutions, earning $1 a day, 25 cents of which 
goes into their own personal bank accounts. Others 
are working on farms -in counties distant from the 
penitentiary. Gangs of others are scattered over the 
State on road-building work. They have their own 
camps and their “honor men” bosses. Not one wears 
stripes, not one is guarded. 

Paroled men are working over the State under much 
the same conditions as the “honor men.” Records for 
last year showed that Governor West had paroled 
sixty-eight. For most of them he got jobs, as he tries 


to do for all convicts when they are finally released. 
Not one convict released during West’s administration 





Paroled men putting in a sewage system 


May & 





A camp of the *‘honor’’ road gang 


has complained that he could not find work because 
he was an “ex-con.” Shortly before the prison term 
of the convict expires, Governor West learns from him 
what he is best able to do and what sort of work he 
most prefers. When the man is freed, a job most to 
his liking usually is waiting for him. 


ACTUAL ECONOMY, TOO 


ORE interesting to the taxpayer, perhaps, are the 

financial benefits of the West system. Under the 
old penitentiary rule the Oregon prison was a dead loss 
of $40,000 yearly to the State. Last year, under the 
“honor system,” the penitentiary bore all of its own 
expenses, paid approximately $2,000 into the peniten- 
tiary fund, furnished $14,000 in bricks to other State 
institutions at a ridiculously low cost, gave 14,730 days 
of labor to State institutions at a cost of $1 per day 
outside unskilled labor costs the State nearly twice as 
much—and laid down 3,066 days of road work for differ- 
ent counties at $1 a day. During the year the personal 
earnings of the “honor men,” as distinguished from 
the paroled men, reached nearly $7,000. The sixty-eight 
paroled men earned approximately $9,000. There is not 
a convict in Oregon who, if he desires, cannot earn 
money for himself. 

These are the net results in dollars and cents. The 
benefits to society and to the convict himself cannot 
be computed. 

During the year twelve men escaped, but only six 
of the twelve were “honor men,” and “honor men” as- 
sisted in the capture of nearly all of the fugitives 
Strange, too, is the fact that “repeaters,” long looked 
upon by penologists as the most dangerous of convicts, 
have made the best “honor men.” 
contrast to the record of I911, twenty-eight convicts 
escaped at one time. They were working under heavy 
guard on a county highway near Salem. Yet last year, 
without guard and without stripes, a force of “honor 
men” completed this same strip of road, and not one 
attempted to escape. 


Two years ago, in 


SENT UNGUARDED 250 MILES BY TRAIN 


NGUARDED, unstriped gangs of convicts have been 

sent to all parts of the State for road work. Not 
long ago thirty “honor men” went unguarded and un- 
escorted from the penitentiary at Salem to Medford, 
250 miles distant by train, pitched their tents by the 
roadside and began work. They are still there and at 
work. Only a week or so later twenty-five were sent 
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to work on the Crater Lake 
Road, more than thirty miles 
from civilization. They built 
what Governor West calls “the 
prettiest piece of road in the 
State of Oregon.” 

NO. 3015 


OR several weeks a gang of 
“honor men” worked on the 
county roads near Sublimity, 
Oregon. Upon the complaint of 
one farmer, who said he “did 
not feel safe with all of these 
unguarded about his 
place, the convicts were ordered 
back to the penitentiary. But 
before they departed the “honor 
men” were “guests of honor” at 
an outdoor dinner given by the 
women of Sublimity, in appre- 
ciation of their work. One hun- 
dred and fifty men and women 
convict and farmer and mem- 
ber of the farmer’s family— 
feasted at the same board. 
One of the most striking in- 
stances of Governor West's faith 
in the convict is the case of No. 
3615. He was considered one of 
the most dangerous prisoners in 
the penitentiary. Several times he had tried to escape. 
Once, by crawling through the prison sewer, he nearly 
succeeded. But it was for No. 3615 that Governor West 
called on the telephone one day while the “honor sys- 


croc ks” 


tem” was yet young. 

“Give him carfare and tell him to come down to my 
office,” the Governor directed. 

Naturally the warden protested. But West was firm. 

It was No. 3615's first sight in years of the great 
world outside. A few minutes later, however, he 
walked into the Governor's private office. 

“Things look pretty good outside?” the Executive 
asked. 

No. 3615 said they did. 

West looked him over carefully. 

“Why didn’t you try to make a run for it?” he asked, 
quizzically. 

No. 3615 was plainly confused. He stuttered. 

“Well,” he finally answered, “it was the first time I 
could remember that anyone took the trouble to trust 
me. [ simply couldn’t run away.” 


THE GOVERNOR SI 111M TO PORTLAND 
HEN West got down t 
“You are one of the best mechanics in the State 
he said, “and I want you to help me Jut of a bad hoi 


You know as well as I do that our shoe s.op at the 
penitentiary isn’t making good. It is expensive and 
unproductive. It ought to make enough shoes for all 
of our State institutions. Now tell me why it can't 
make enough for the penitentiary alone.” 

No. 3615 said the shoe-making machinery was old- 
fashioned and that the men weren’t working with a 
will. The interview ended with West’s telling the con- 
vict to take an hour’s walk around town before return 
ing to the penitentiary. 

The next day the Governor sent for No. 3615 again 

“Go down to Portland,” he instructed, “and look over 
the shoe-manufacturing plants there. Go anywhere it 
is necessary for you to go to make a full report to 
me of what is needed in the penitentiary shoe shop. 
Stay as long as you think necessary, but when you 
come back I want you to tell me how we can make 
more shoes for less money.” 

When No. 3615 got to Portland he found the annual 
Rose Festival in full fling. The streets were jammed 
with thousands of merrymakers, but No. 3615 went on 
about his business. Several days later he returned to 
Salem. He had with him a notebook full of data and 
( Concluded on page 35) 


Landscape garden laid out by “honor men 
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“So long, boys, Ill hit the trail now” 


to interview a person stand 
ing on his or her head? No, 
not you standing on his or 
her head, but the person so 
standing. Psychologists tell 
me that such an interview, 
even if possible, would not 
be reliable, as the head 
standee, due to his abnormal 
attitude, must be subject to 
a species of cerebro-reversal 
which 

\t any rate, I took my 
chances, for there was some 
thing which | required to 
know. It was at one of 
Barnum & Bailey's early 
rehearsals in Madison 
Square Garden. In the 
building some 





main twelve 


arena of the 
hundred noble Romans and nobler Romanesses, dis 


‘ast dirt 
guised under derby hats and Broadway millinery, 
marched round and round, giving the general effect 
of a Republican street parade with a suffragette at 
tachment. The band played. On the lofty 
a papier maché palace, ornate with portraits of Rameses 
and Egyptian deities, stood Cleopatra, naughty queen, 
attired in a blue walking skirt and languidly flourish 
ing a red fox muff over the conquering legions of 
Marcus Antonius. In fact, everybody was busy on the 
spectacle called “Cleopatra,” and nobody had time to 
answer my foolish questions. Yet there was something 
I required to know 


steps of 


{ 
N A TUB ina rear room | found a small person 
standing on his head, arms tranquilly folded, legs 
extended upward and outward, making a very capital Y 
out of himself 

“My boy,” I began. 

“T ain’t a boy,” promptly replied the upside-down one 
“I’m over sixteen and I can prove it.” 

Circus people are touchy on the subject of infant 
prodigies, since the law has set a minimum age limit 
for performers 

“Well, little man,” I corrected myself, “I’m looking 
for some place where the circus people go after the 
show for refreshment and social intercourse.” 

“Ask Clancey,” said the 
right foot in the direction of a spike-toothed individual 


head standee, wagging his 


who passed. 


“Sure, Boss,” said Mr. Clancey when he heard my 


question. “I guess you mean the Hangout.” 
“And where is that?” 


“It’s the Nearest Place, of course,” 


| persist d 


he replic d pit 


ingly, pointing in the direction of Fourth Avenue. “You’l 

find most o’ the gang there from eleven o'clock on.” 
LACKENS, who was with me, pined t nger and 
sketch the Strong Lady as she lifted four men and 

a crowbar in the clutch of her perfect teeth. Relu 


tantly he consented, and together we departed in que 


of the Nearest Place 





It has a name, | ye iie ( like I Smith oT HI te 
Jones; but had it flourished in the olden, golden, rakisl 
days of inns and taverns, it would no doubt have 
over its doors the Sign of the Three Rings, and right] 
sO For here the strolling men who scatter sawdust 
and smell of elephant me ft ip sin } 
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OU never attempted, did you, 


By 


ILLUSTRATED 


day when first a circus reared its gaudy posters on 
Madison Square Garden. 

The barroom of the Three Rings is gatidy with red 
cherry fixtures and mirrors, emblems of the showman’s 
lurid trade. 

There is an unlimited free lunch. Along the wall 
is a series of booths with tables of a ten-fat-man 
capacity. 

Max, the barkeep, can speak three languages—Ger- 
man, Circus, and Tammany Hall. I reviewed the fast 
vathering throng and asked Max if this was circus 
headquarters. 

“Vell,” said he, “von time P. T. Parnum come here 
und eat Frankfurters. Anoder time here two teamsters 
licked eleven Puffalo Pill cowpoys. Anoder time a 
zebra escaped from Midisen Skvare Garten und got 
behind der bar, kicking vet goots right and left. Maybe 
you might call it Circus Headkvarters—vat ?” 


A> HE spoke, another brigade of circus men arrived, 
intent, no doubt, to emulate the historic zebra and 
“kick vet goots right and left.” 
trainers, tumblers lined up at the bar with 


Canvasmen, acrobats, 
teamsters, 
perfect democracy. 

| noted among them a baby-elephantine figure, and 
recognized my acquaintance of Bridgeport—Baraboo 
ats. He greeted me in the patois of the tents and 
offered to buy. 

“Pipe the bunch o’ troopers and kinkers,” he said, 
indicating the throng with a wave of his hamlike hand. 
“They're delirious already; in a week they’ll be ravin’ 
dotty The 
“em.” 


fever’s got 


‘The fever?” 
“Sure The 
It’s a reg’lar annual 


sawdust 
fever. 
disease in the circus busi 
ness. In the winter we’ré 
all free and normal, cussin’ 
ourselves for blazin’ idiots 
to ever think o’ follerin’ 
the red wagon. But late 
in February the sawdust 
begins stirrin’ in our blood, 
and by the middle o’ March 
we’re completelv flooey in 
the bean to pull peaks and 
troop with the Big Show 
It's a awful disease, is saw 
dust fever. Only one way 
o’ curin’ it, and that’s to 


let the victim live under 
canvas till he gits his 
bellyful 

“T once knowed a trooper 
name of Jelly Charle 


feller that worked on bulls 
ended the elephants ) 
He trooped with the show 
| sawdust fever 


al ! 1 niteetT years 


decided t I 





‘Three Rim 


WALLACE 
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IRWIN 


BY W. J. GLACKENS 


dobie to set ’im up in the grocery business. He done 
so well at this he almost made a livin’, till one day, 
while goin’ over his stock, he happened to nibble one o’ 
them sweet confections they call ‘animal crackers.’ Al- 
most immejut a longin’ for the old life come back to 
him so serious that he shook that grocery without puttin 
on hat nor coat. And when next seen he was leadin’ 
a lame camel in a street parade at Joplin, Missouri 
That’s what sawdust done to Jelly Charley.” 


HUNGARIAN who appears on the bill as “Aerial 

Daredevil” (should not trapeze performers be more 
properly termed “dareangels?” I ask) confided that he 
also felt the sawdust stir within him at the call of 
spring. 

“T like not New York and under canvas should pre- 
fer to be,” he explained in his elusive dialect. His 
name sounded like Hugz when he was introduced to 
me, though the troopers called him Dummy Dutch. 
During his stay in New York, he complained, he had 
been obliged to sleep in the eleventh story of a tall 
hotel, across from which a skyscraper was rearing its 
steely skeleton. Night 
Mr. Hugz was furious when the electric riveters on the 
steel structure began banging away in the early morn- 


workers are day sleepers, so 


ing. Robbed of repose, he had sat at his window and 
contemplated the lofty antics of structural steel work 
ers as they swung like giant spiders at the end of cables 
suspended a couple of hundred feet in vacancy over 
New York. 


“Honest, I am aerial performer,” he said, shudder 
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ing, “yet those steel mans give me dizzy sickness to 
watch. They walk tightrope, make giant swing, smoke 
cigarette, and do acts in sky which trapeze performers 
would fear to do. Yet people pay to see circus when 
they could see those steel-work mans for nothing. 
Strange ! Maybe it is because workmans wear merely 
overalls while circus mans wear spangles.” 

All this he said with the surprising modesty we find 
now and then among artists. 





S THE denizens of the circus filed by, Baraboo stood 
at my shoulder, even as Virgil stood at the shoulder 
of Dante, and indicated Who's Who. 

“That bunch over there orderin’ five cents’ worth o’ 
heer with a full house o’ free lunch is the Tightwad 
Family. They’re Dutchmen from Budapest’.” 

“Would you call a man from Budapest’ a Dutch- 
man?” inquired Glackens, who loves to get at the truth 
of things. 

“Sure! What else’d they be? All foreigners is either 
Dutchmen or Frenchmen. If they come from Russia, 
they’re Dutch. If they come from Spain, they’re French. 
Stands to reason, don’t it? 

“Whatever y’ think about nationalities, one thing’s 
sure. The Prodigal Son wasn’t Dutch. Maybe he was 
Irish, which is different. Most all Europeans is the 
same. Every time they blow a nickel they think it’s a 
cyclone. 1 don’t know what makes foreigners so stingy 
—maybe it’s their language makes ’em that way. I re- 
member several years ago, when we took the show over 
to Germany. First towns we struck, before we got 
next to the customs o’ the country, we was tickled to 
death because we made such a big hit with the parade. 
The Dutchmen came from miles around, and every 
one a Tightwad. They all walked, to save car fare, 
and brought their lunch, to save peanuts. To save 
hotel bills, they carried stools and camped along the 
line o’ march. Then the parade came, and when we 
passed with our bulls and camels and horses and prize 
kinkers ridin’ golden chariots, all Germany yelled: ‘Ach 
Gott, dot is grand!’ But when two o'clock came, there 
wasn’t no crowd o’ Rubes around the Red Wagon clam- 
orin’ to buy ‘broads’ (tickets). At the time doors was 
opened, there was scarcely anybody in the Reserve ex- 
cept the Mayor and Board of Aldermen, who was 
there on ‘ducats’ (complimentaries). The Boss was 
wild. He went around to the Mayor and says: ‘Why 
don’t you folks come to see my show?’ ‘Dey like it 
not, says the Dutchman. ‘But they all came to the 
parade, hollers the Boss. ‘Ach, mein freund, dot is 
different,’ says the Mayor. ‘Der show vas costly—der 
parade vas free!’ We pulled the peaks and trooped 
out o’ that town, a sadder and wiser bunch. Next 
town we struck—nix on the parade. We made the 
Dutchmen pay to see the show, and they came, too. 
“Americans is different. Give ’em a free Durbar on 
the street and they’re crazy to spend their money just 
to get under the ‘main top’ and see more. It’s qualities 
like that that makes me proud o’ the Republican party.” 


LITTLE English hostler who had just returned 

from abroad with some “finishing horses’—light, 
slim steeds used only for the more risky ring acts—gave 
me some information on the difference between English 
and American circus slang. Where the Americans call 
a lunch a “dukie,” the English refer to it as a “monjari.” 
Money, “dobie’ in America, is “medzres” in England, 
and where the Yankee trooper refers to an inhospitable 
city-sas a “crow town,” his British cousin calls it a 
“white elephant.” They speak a patter which is a com- 
bination of bastard Italian, bad gypsy, and awful cock- 
ney. When they want to say, “Here comes the boss!” 
they exclaim, “Vode the homie of the casa!” 

“Pipe the sawed-off Dutchman over there talkin’ to 
the Tightwad Family,” said a.tall acrobat, pointing. 
“His name’s Schmidt, and married to the Strong Lady. 
He’s known in the show as The Strong Lady’s Hus- 
band. Perhaps y’ noticed the Madam in rehearsal when 
she hitched four men to a crowbar and lifted’ ’em all 
in ’er teeth? Well, the feller on the end was Schmidt. 
She adores ’im. If she weighed an ounce and he was 
eight feet tall, she couldn’t admire him more. Madam 
Schmidt absolutely refuses to juggle piannas or bend 
iron bars unless her husband is on the job. One night 
Schmidt got sick and couldn’t show up to hang to the 
bar when she did the four-man-lifting act. Madam 
wept and refused to perform. ‘Unless I can lift mein 
Otto, I haf no strength,’ she says. ‘How can I per 
form among strangers mitout mein husband to brotect 
me?’ Artists is that temperamental ! 

“’Bout two years ago Madam took time enough off 
to have a baby. Naturally we call ’im The Strong Kid, 
and, say! he defends the title against all comers. Just 
passed his second birthday, yet he looks like the health 
food baby at the age of ten. He cut his teeth on a 
couplin’ pin, I guess. His specialty is heavy work. Sets 
around and bawls if mamma won't let ’im help the 
troopers pile tent poles. In one o’ the clown acts we've 
got a regular full-size police-patrol wagon, the kind it 
Leather Lung, a feller 
that works in the shops, was mendin’ a spring on the 


takes a team o’ horses to drag. 


wagon, when,all of a sudden she starts rollin’ away 


‘Who’s gittin’ fresh? vells Leather, thinkin’ some o’ 
the canvasmen was puttin’ up a job on ‘im. He grabs 
a wheel and tries to stop ’er, but away she slides And 
who dye think was pullin’ that wagon Little Baby 
Schmidt! Honest He is some child, believe me! 


“T should like to,” I admitted sorrowfully. “Who's 
the handsome chap over there in the check suit and 
brown derby ?” 

“Oh, that’s Goober Bill. He's the guy that races four 
horses, Roman fashion, against a lady on another four 
—you know, at the end of the big ‘spec.’ They’re billed 
as ‘Apollo and Narcissa,’ but their right name is Goober 
Bill and Full House Katie. Goober’s got a reputation 
for bein’ the finest horseman and most extempore 
cusser in the show—them two talents goes together, 
I guess. Couple years ago Goober went around to 
Uncle Alf Ringling and. says: ‘Say, I’m rehearsin’ a 
five-horse act, all pure white Arabs, and I want the 
distinction o' namin’ my five after the Ringling 
Brothers. Uncle Alf was so tickled he almost raised 
Goober’s salary. ’Bout six months later Uncle Alf 
happened to be snoopin’ round the barn, and he 
heard Goober trainin’ the five milk-white 
Namesakes in the follerin’ language: 
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“She’s doing fine,” said Harry, beckoning me over to 
the clowns’ table. “Travels around with the circus 
just to keep up with the old man, but I never let ’er 
act. Of course, she carries a spear in the ‘spec’ once 
in a while—you can't be long with the circus without 
wanting to get in on something.” 


LOWNS are clannish. They flock together during 
the season, despite jealousies I have’ before de- 
scribed. They have formed a clique called the “Klowns’ 
Klub” (I feel it must be spelled with a K, as in “Komikul 
Kusses”). The membership of the Klowns’ Klub is lim- 
ited to fifteen; and as there are over thirty clowns in 
the circus, this exclusiveness makes the Klub a thing 
desired, you may imagine 
“The crush to get in is something ’orrid,” said Andy, 
the Englishman, winking across to me. 
“What is the object of your club?” I ventured to ask. 
“To improve our art, keep the show awake all night 









** We cleared a space in the middle of the Star Saloon and gave a nineteen-man circus” 


““Hi, there, John, you pie-faced, China-eyed blink 
etty-blink!’ ‘Gee up, Al, dot-dash yer warty cuticule!’ 
‘Alf, you unspeakable, cotton-mouthed what’s-its-name !’ 

“Uncle Alf, ordinary a kind, quiet man, got sort o’ 
red in the face and stepped forward 

““Goober,’ he says, ‘I think we'd better rechristen 
them steeds. Call ’em Lucifer, Metaphor, Mephisto, 
Beelzebub, and Abdul Hamid. Call ’em anything you 
can think of, Goober, except the Ringling Brothers.’ ” 

Somebody close to my ear was saying mournfully: 
“She never came back to the circus business, and I don’ 
know as I blame her.” 

“Hello, Doughnut!” somebody else was saying heart 
ily. “Last time I seen you was in Frisco. Remembet 
that time? White-tailed gnu escaped into a photo gal 
lery and got—” 


THE adventures o 


rupted by the entrance of a half a dozen serious 


the white-tailed gnu were inter 


faced young men who solemnly took their places at a 


table in one of the side booths. Recognizing Harry La 


Pearl and my friend Andy the Englishman, | knew these 


] 


to be what is billed as “The Army of Clowns whose Queer 


Antics and Foolish Grotesqueries, et | had first seen 
La Pearl two years ago, being at that time a guest at 


his wedding, which occurred at high noon in the ring 


at the Garden I recall distinctly the circle of full 
panoplied clowns and costumed riders in attendance as 
the bridegroom, chalked and painted for the oceasion 
stepped forth to claim the little lady of his choic« \ 


] 


solemn High Church 


sawdust, and the 


black-robed clergyman read the 


service, the clowns kneeled in the 
lions without roared a tremendous benediction The 
scene was not tawdry, but somehow fine and beautiful 
However, this was not the fault of the pre agent 


who arranged it 


and bring a ray of moonshine into our otherwise joyless 
lives.” 

“Nobody but you fifteen admitted?” 

“Except under circumstances,” said Pete, the fat 
clown, who, during an evening's performance, takes the 
part of a policeman, an automobile, a fat lady, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. “lor instance, when anybody has 
a birthday 

“When somebody has a birthday,” said Harry, “we 
let him in for the evening, provided he appreciates the 
honor enough to pungle two dollars for the beer.” 

“If he don’t appreciate the honor, we forgive ’im,” 
said Andy. “But he can’t forget the two dollars.” 

“Somebody has a birthday about twice a week,” said 


Pete, “and if they don't come often enough, we give 
ome livin’ person the birthday of Washington or Napo- 
leon, or somebody else that don’t need his. When we 
call around to the dressing room and remind a guy that 
he’s twenty years old, invited to his party and owes us 
two dollars, he usually digs up without a mummer 
except the Dutchmen, who usually dee-bate about it 
But last season we struck one snag. We was pitchin’ 
canvas in a crow town in Alabama, when we found, 
by searchin’ the calendar, that a Jap jiu jits’ perfessor 
named Kinsuko was twenty-nine years old on that very 
afternoon. That was fruit for us. So we started round 
to his quarters. We shook his hand, wished him about 
two dollars’ worth of happy returns, and coyly waited. 
HOUGH Kinsuko was a tumbler, he didn’t tumble 


on this occasion 


linally one o’ the clowns spoke 


right out and told Kinsuko he was invited to the party 
and owed us two dollars. ‘No sabe English!’ said the Jap 
with great presence of mind. We tried makin’ a noise’ 
like two dollar in several languages No results \t 

t we t real impatient, as time was flyin’ and we 
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S THE Boston, Express slid to a halt before the 
ugly little station which looms so far away from 
the real Williamstown, the hubbub without drew 

every face to the windows, sashes went ricocheting up 
and a hundred eager heads poked forth into the dusty 
swelter of the day. The whole station was inundated 
with noise which broke round a crowd of boys rushing 
for the cars and hastily yanking from their hats and 
buttonholes yards of ribbon. The people grinned as 
they recognized the colors. Williams was in the as- 
cendant, Amherst beating a melancholy retreat. 
Behind the station a stage was slowly lumbering up. 
It was draped with purple. Purple streamers dangled in 
the dust, while the hundred or more students who had 
harnessed themselves to a rope that jerked it along at 
an uncertain wabble, were dripping purple and perspira 
tion. As they pulled they sang— 
“Here's to good old Mill-boy, 
Drink him down, 


down—down—down!” 


drink him down. 
drink lim down, drink him 


\t every pause, the crowd—even the Amherst men 
joined in—let out a wild “Rah—rah—rah—Mill-boy!” 
The conductor waited. He'd been a boy once and he 
was able to recall it even if his train was thirteen min- 
utes behind time. 

On top of the stage sat a young man and a girl. He 
was the Mill-boy whose praise was chanted in such high 
unison, but he sat with a half-smile on his lips and in 
his great dark eyes was a curious sadness. He smiled, 
and smiled, and was a mourner—a slim aristocratic boy, 
with long slender hands across which the blue veins 
stood out as he clasped them round his knee. 


6 Row girl sat close to him, her strong, eager, vibrant 
face, framed in a mass of gold-blond hair—her only 
real beauty—turning this way and that. She had re- 
sisted fifteen minutes before when the lads about her 
suggested that she accompany Tom on the coach; but 
yielded to his obstinate insistence. He couldn’t bear a 
moment’s separation, apparently. Now she was enjoy- 
ing her little swirl and not in the least worrying over 
the conspicuous position into which she had been thrust. 
To her it was part of the fun. 

Her eyes danced, the color leaped and waned across 
her cheeks, she bobbed little greetings to the wild ret- 
inue which dragged the car of her triumph. Her in- 
tensity, vitality, verve, lent her an extraordinary charm. 
She was easier to place than the lad; for her skirt was 
a trifle too narrow, her hat a bit too low over her eyes, 
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her purples a shade too bright; she was the child 
of a mill-city, grown up in the midst of women 
from lrench-Canada and Italy. She leaned nearer 
to the boy, tapping him with an impulsive hand. 

“Isn't it grand?” she cried, “isn’t it like battles 
and heroes?” 

He shook himself and stared about with a cer- 
tain terror in his eyes. 

“]—I—I wasn’t thinking of that,” he muttered, 
and his eyes looked deep into hers, searching for 
sympathy and help. “Don't you hear how it comes 
and goes, that sound? Louder, softer; louder, 
softer—no matter how they yell or how they sing, 
it throbs like the roar of the room—ugh!” 


“The roar of the 
Tom The roar of 


QHe faced him squarely 
Y room! You're crazy, 
what room?” 

“The weave room where | earned my start at 
Williams—ugh !” he shuddered. His teeth clenched 
and his mouth shut tight It was a_ sensitive, 
beautiful mouth; now it was as straight as a 
geometrical solution and as hard as the granite 
hills that loomed blue and soft out of the haze 
behind. 

The conductor nodded up to him, grinning 
toward the train. A tumultuous rush swept the 
station platform, hands were thrust up, and some- 
how the boy and girl were landed. The Williams 
men shook hands; the Amherst men shook hands. 
Finally somebody dragged a badly crushed bou- 
quet from some impossible region, the conductor 
made himself heard, and they were off. 

As Mildred Everett dropped into her 
an exaggerated moan of 
elderly woman behind—the lady had captured an Am- 
herst man the moment he entered the car—demand: 
“Now, what’s this row about? Tell me at 


chair with 


exhaustion she heard an 


once, 
Reggie 

“About?” cried the boy. “It’s about Mill-boy, first base 
for Williams. He was the whole show this afternoon.” 

“The whole show—what do you mean, Reginald?” 

“Why, it was the ninth inning and three to one in 
our favor with two out and two on bases—it was the 
last half of the inning you know—and Mill-boy, who'd 
made their one run, had two strikes and—and—O, you 
can't comprehend. He lambasted that ball so far over 
the fence it hasn’t stopped yet. And—hush, there he 
is himself! He’s going home, something’s happened 
I tell you he’s a wonder.” 








T saw him puttin’ 
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** Dad likes him for his bounce haw, haw, haw ! 

For the first time the girl remembered the telegram 
She'd lived in such a whirl since that ball went flying 
through the air that she hadn't had a chance to start 
her brain moving into orderly grooves. He had had 
a telegram—he was going as far as Worcester with 
her instead of to North Ad—but she had 
overwhelmed men 


been so 


with while waiting for him to 


deafened congratulations, so wearied 
by attempts not to acknowledge an engagement which 
didn’t exist and yet not to deny an engagement which 
was thoroughly expected, that the telegram had faded 
far away She’d come up from Wellesley for the 
Probably somebody was sick at home. She 
\ veil, 


features 


with 


dress, So 


game. 
turned with a softened smile to the young man 
black and shadowy, had dropped across his 

“What is it?” she murmured, “surely you have no 
She flicked his slim hand with her 
large strong one, a flitting caress. He opened the yel 
low paper, and spread it before her. The tears gathered 
in his eyes 


secrets from me.” 


‘HE read swiftly: “Your father died suddenly in the 
shop this morning—lIsaac Everett.” 
was her father and owned the 
older Saltonstall was 


where Tom, his son, had 


os Isaac Everett 


mighty mill where the 


boss in the carding room and 


earned the money for a 
start at college 

For a moment she sat stunned. It ended everything. 
leaned a little closer 


frankly gather 


Dad would never allow her—sh¢ 
to the lad in whose eyes the tears wer« 
ing until they dripped down his cheeks 

“What are you going todo?” Her cheeks were flushed 
she had already roused herself to the combat; she'd 
planned her life too far ahead to miss the run at the 








start and she knew her man—she thought she did 

“Go home and support them.” The voice tried to be 
brave 

“And ruin your whole career 

“But I must 

“Must—nothing! There are only two younger sons 
You can help, you know you can. Your mother—yout 
mother—can—can run a board 

‘My mother! 

“Yes, if she love ou enou Other women do 
There’s the Widow Greet She was left with six kids 
and she’s educated them fine, she’s 

“Mine can't She didn't ne ym. the ch lass 
and she hasn’t the right strength now She can bart 
do her own housewor 
"TBE girl steadied herself for the battle. It was going 

to be harder than her dominant will had ima ined 

Che boy had the immobility of most quiet men—he didn’t 

reak and he didn’t budge W ted too deep. Shi 

looked over her little armory, sitting upright and h 

drawing from him by the merest atom of a shadow of 

shade He felt the atom and cringed. She flung het 
xt dart 

You hate it th 1 

He met he I 

t oht I 
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“But the very fact that your mother isn’t fit proves 
you aren't fit.” Her mouth drooped with the agony of 
her need to save him from himself. “Your parents were 
the runaway children of parsons, of generation after 
generation Of parsons. They aren’t like my folks 
they can't work with their hands. Your father went 
into the mill because he had a family to support before 
he was out of his teens and he died,—QO, forgive me, 
forgive me! Don’t look that way at me for saying 
what I must say The girl beat her hands together, 
for it is almost impossible to be emphatic in whispers, 
and they were forced to whisper in that crowded car 
“Why, your father was never more than boss in the 
carding room; that’s failure.’ 

She began to unpin her hat and he lifted himself to 
place it in the rack. 

“Yes, because he didn’t care for his work. He worked 
all day long like a machine; at night, he lived with 
books. Mother isn’t a failure. She ¢ared. Her house- 
keeping—” 

The girl faced him squarely. “You don’t care,” she 
triumphed, “you hate it—the roar of the room.” She 
repeated her phrase carefully. Her blue eyes sparkled. 

“Tl can forget the roar—I can get ahead—I can stand 
beside your father—”’ He turned to her and, meeting 
her eyes, again forgot the telegram in his hand as he 
shrilled into her ear: “And I'll come for you.” 

“T can’t,” she answered, “I can’t—I just can't.” 

“But love—” 

“Does love make Woonsocket any less Woonsocket ? 
Does love make a life amid miil-people with their 
strikes, and smell and grime, any less odious? Does 
love make the life of the brain, the life in big cities 
and college towns, the life you were headed for 
Oh, oh, I mear it, but I can’t go on! You’ve—I don't 
mean to hurt you; but I can’t, I can’t, I can’t.” 

“T love you,” he said, “I love you.” 





YHE picked at her bouquet. Then: “I never wished 
WY before that I’d been born one of those cuddly, coo-y 
girls you men need,” she mourned, “but I wasn’t. The 
big things are my breath, and, if I can’t drop and be 
swallowed up in your high career, I’ll career for myself. 
I must, I tell you—I must. I’m a fool, I’m missing 
the sweetest things in life—maybe—but I don’t want 
sweet things. I want big things. Just because I was 
born with mill smoke in my nose, I must escape, I must 


be something. I can’t stick to the old place, not even 


for you iad 
She drooped across him to watch the scurrying land- 
scape as it twisted by. They had thundered through 


the echoing tunnel and were swinging down the Berk 
shire Hills. A little river gurgled beyond the track, and 
the slender birches on its brim were emphasized by the 
pine-crowned slopes behind. “You are too fine-grained 
for me,” she said, “too noble—too—too’’—she hunted 
for a word and grabbed one at random—"“too spiritual. 
Nobody can despise me as much as | despise myself; 
but love isn’t all there is to life. I must have life. And 
and”—the color surged across her cheeks, her pupils 
blazed with inner fire—“I know it’s horrid for me to 
say it; but I’ve been called clever myself, | can whack 
out a pedestal for my own feet. There’ll be no other 
man—there'll be a pedestal, Oh,” she begged, “try to 
understand! I want to—I ache to—ut I just can’t.” 


HE mountains danced by, whirling round some un- 

seen pivot as they passed, the little river waltzed in 
unison with the black-browed hills. At Worcester, 
where both changed, she loitered for farewell. The 
brakeman grew impatient. : 

“T shan’t hate it,” the boy burst out. “It'll help and 
a ‘nan doesn't hate things that help.” She cringed at 
that pitiful word “man.” It aged him. 

The brakeman swung his lantern imperiously and, 
moved by a sudden impulse, she rose on tiptoes and 
kissed him on the lips. He flung a desperate arm 
around her, they clung in a warm embrace. Hurry- 
ing up the steps despite the wrench of her narrow 
skirt, she scolded herself for that kiss. It was their 
first 

The boy turning to his train smiled. He’d win her—so 
she interpreted the curve across his lips. He wouldn't 
win hér—she was sure of that. She was determined 
to have life—life she’d have. 

Forrythe next three years she saw him but seldom. 
His ; father’s position had been given him at once— 
her father told her that. As the years went by—for she 
had three more at Wellesley—she looked ever and again 
across the litthe church where they both worshiped 
and often caught him watching her. His mother’sygar 
ments grew handsomer, she blossomed out in_ furs, 
moved up street to a better milliner. The boys, too, had 
raiment of a finer sort than Tom had ever worn; he 
was advancing, proving the worth of him. By the com- 
mencement of his third year her father began to talk 
of him in loud, slangy, commendatory tones. 

“That young Saltonstall you fired is goin’ to,be heard 
from one of these days, Milly,” he laughed over the 
breakfast table. “I guess you don’t know a good thing 
when you see it. This is the third whoppin’ big patent 
he’s taken out in six months, besides little ones. Do you 


suppose he’d have you now, Milly? I saw him puttin’ 
over the goo-goo eyes Sunday durin’ that second hymn 
1 don’t believe in that old-maid factory you're attendin’ 
and if—” 

“Isaac, don't be ridiculous!” protested her mother 
Milly incarnadined. 

It was well on in midsummer, and he had run down 
to the Narragansett Pier cottage for a week-end, when 
he spoke again of Tom 

“T tell you, Mamie” (he was enlightening her mother, 
for Mrs. Everett, having been a weaver in her girlhood, 
knew positively nothing about such things now), “that 
model-cottage racket young Saltonstall bluffed up is a 
corker. Why, I more’n g: 
maples, and the hardwood floors, and all those thingam- 
jammies in the mill’s tenements. Well, in this rush Fall 
River's begun payin’ more’n we, but our men have 
stayed with us. Those in the mill's tenements haven't 
gone, by jimininy! I tell you that kid’s hot stuff and 
don’t you forget I told you so. I’ve made him fore- 
man of the weave room.” 

Mrs. Everett waved her lorgnette. “That child!” she 
cried dolorously, “foreman of the weave room! Isaac, 
you're leaking brains in your old age, you're crazy!” 
So. she did know about the 
after all. 

Her husband winked a cyclopean wink across the 
shimmering mahogany. The butler watched his mis- 
tress goggle-eyed—he'd started in a weave room too. 





ged over those rows of 





something business 


‘ 

N SEPTEMBER Mildred met Tom face to face on 

the street. He was rushing home for dinner, but 
stopped as she stopped. For a moment they faced each 
other, she twirling her parasol, opened across her shoul- 
der, he mechanically wiping his smutted hands along his 
overalls. 

There’d been a breakdown in the weave room and he 
had plunged in. 

“Well,” she temporized, “how goes it?” 

“Goes?” He stopped wiping his hands with a swift 
awkward blush. “It goes bully. I’ve discovered some- 
thing. I wanted to be a prof ‘or something elevating— 
well, this is elevating. I couldn’t go back if I wanted 
to and I don’t want to. Just to tumble ‘into the biggest 
muddle in the world to-day, and know that the ever- 
lasting fight between the man who wants to work and 
the man who wants him to work is going to be helped 
by a fellow’s. being in it—is everything. Help humans 
by living for ’em rather than dying for ’em. And the 
fellow in the mill is nearer to it than the preacher or 
the professor of economics droning behind his desk, 


Continued on page 36 
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** Here's to good old Mill-boy, drink him down 














‘The Captain of La Flor 
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HE name of Da Silva is—in Portugal—th« 

patronymic of an ancient and respected family ; 

along the African coast it is a sort of equivalent 
of a Master’s degree in the Art of Scoundrelism 
Now the Senhor da Silva, who was ruined by the notori- 
ous promoter Selwyn Fyveways, was a man of taste and 
education, with all the grand manner and savoir faire of 
the Iberian nobleman, so not even Fyveways himself 
ever suspected that he had reaped his riches in Mozam 
bique by methods of which the slave trade and open 
piracy were frequent and fancy features. 

These ill-gotten gains Fyveways took from him in 
three months. Senhor da Silva’s business acumen being 
vastly dulled by the fact that he was insanely in love 
with Fyveways’s daughter, Vera. Vera was seventeen 
then, and fresh from a convent school into her father’s 
world, which at that time happened to be Paris. It was 
a world that was all rose-colored delight to her; her 
father was the ruling magician who gratified her wishes 
even before she could utter them, and the attentions of 
the magnificent Da Silva, accepted at her father’s com- 
mand, were surely flattering—though at the same time 
the least bit terrifying 


Now Da Silva, being ruined, was wroth, and being 
of Mozambique, had faith in neither man nor 
woman, and did not doubt but that the convent-bred 
girl of seventeen had played the lure willingly 

So he told her thoroughly and brutally—in the lan 
guage of Mozambique—which is the essence of frankness 


-what her father was. and what he—Da Silva—thought 
she was. 
They were words that seared her to the very sou 


It was quite a shock. The loved parent and kind 
magician was suddenly transformed into an unscrupu 


lous financier whose name was notorious on two con 
tinents for his dubious scheme And he had used her 
his daughter—as the bait for o if them 

It seemed to Vera Kyveways that she shared the sham 
of both—the despoiling father and the despoiled suitors 
Likewise she shared her parent’s social ostracism 

There was quite a holocaust of hopes and dream 
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**My mos’ beautiful,” whispered Captain Etienne 


when she understood this thoroughly, and she emerged 
from the trial in the only role that was left to her to play. 

In her father’s endless flitting from Paris to Vienna, 
to London, to New York, she accompanied him—cold, 
superb, unapproachable, irreproachable, holding herself 
aloof not only from her father’s “monde” but from all 
the world besides. It was a lonely and desolate part, but 
Vera played it with fine courage. and sure it is that it 
saved her many an insult and pang. 


HREE years after the Da Silva episode, when 
Selwyn Fyveways’s errant fortunes had carried him 

again to Paris, Vera met Hamilton van Tuy 

The last word is said of the power and charm of her 
loveliness when it is chronicled that Van Tuy] asked her to 
marry him one week from the day of their first meeting. 

For Van Tuyl was a man of the world and of fashion 
and a multimillionaire and thirty-six years of age and sup- 
posedly as invulnerable as Achilles in armor-plate boots 

He had made Vera’s acquaintance one day, ascertained 
her history the next, and on the third had found that to 
pursue her acquaintance he must lend his name and 
money to a certain scheme of -her father’s 

Van Tuyl was not a man to consider 

When he wanted anything he tore down whatever 
happened to be in his way and took it. So while old 
Selwyn Fyveways was still pondering on the chances of 
Van Tuyl’s investment, he saw the enterprise in ques 
tion suddenly snatched from his hands and transformed 
from a nefarious into a reputable one, and launched 
upon the road to success while himself and daughter 
were borne down the Mediterranean on Van Tuyl’s 
yacht—courted and deferred to by Van Tuyl’s aristo 
cratic friends 

Old Fyveways realized with a thrill that what he had 


taken for a fancy wa a thing trony and deep bevond 
his comprehension, and that hi daughter had but to 
the word 1 ecome the mistre of the Van Tuyl name 
and social position and fortune The prospect daz 
zled him 

It was in Egyp it Van Tuyl asked Vera to marry 
him, and when she refused he wily prolonged the 





cruise—with only his sister and her husband and the 
Fyveways as his guests—into the Indian Ocean 

To Vera, who had only known the dullness of the 
convent school and the wearisome procession of the 
earth’s great cities it was a transit to another world. 
There was the glamour of the summer seas, and the 
lazy luxury of the splendid yacht steaming on to the 
glamour of islands of mysterious tropical beauty that 
rose like fragments of Eden out of the mists of illu- 
sion: and there was the glamour of the man who 
opened up to her this new world of drowsy content, 
who had carried her off pirate fashion, to woo her un- 
der the shade of the coco-de-mer of Mahé or the fan 
palms of Madagascar. 

She could not refuse him her friendship, for as a 
friend he was irresistible. And Van Tuyl soon found 
that the frigid beauty was only a girl after all—shy 
and sensitive, forlorn and lonely, and deep-wounded 

He won her confidence slowly, for, although he was daz- 
zling and splendid, fascinating and powerful, she still real- 
ized that for all of his kindness he was a law to himself 

\nd now and then, even in the calm of the placid 
seas, of the peaceful islands, of the Paphian luxury of 
the yacht, she felt a sudden terror of Van Tuyl—just as 
she had feared the polished Da Silva, at the memory of 
whom she shuddered yet. 


HE Man in the Moon had stretched his loneliest 
pathway under the Tropic of Capricorn 
lone mystery of the 


From the 
Australian deserts over the lone 
mystery of four thousand miles of unsailed and isleless 
ocean he had laid his shining lane to the coast of No 
Encounters that men call Madagascar, and had come up 
eager for a glimpse of the long canoes of the Malagasy, 
Arab show or a certain schooner of Mauritius that 
new well \nd there, steaming southward through 
of silk and oil, was the magnificent yacht Romance 
tI era Fyveway itting on the rail of the afterdect 
at him—the Moon-Man—as he rolled his great 
reel] ot lu ter free from the heaving Wave 
uyl had one of her hands in both of his and wa 
ing something with a deep catch in his voice. 
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“I want to,” Vera answered him passionately. “You 
don’t know how I want to, but I can’t—somehow I 
can't.” 

“You must,” said Van Tuyl in a low voice. “I will be 
good to you. I will never force myself on you, but this 
cruise shall not end until I have won you. When we 
reach Fort Dauphin we will turn about and run for 
Mauritius and coal there for Australia. There are all 
the East Indies and the Pacific ahead of us yet, and | 
promise you we shall not go back to civilization until 
you make me a promise.” 

Vera laughed a little hysterically. 

“You kidnap me and carry me away and I am help- 
less,” she said. “You are a pirate. And you are the 
best friend in the world. You are the only one J have 
ever had. And you offer me everything that the heart 
could desire and escape from all that I dread and hate. 
And I am awfully fond of you. I wish I could love you, 
and I don’t see why I can’t, for you are the most won- 
derful person I ever knew. But I can’t. There is some- 
thing—somehow—I don’t know just what it is,” she 
finished lamely. 


AN TUYL smiled, pale and determined. 

“You can’t escape. Don’t you see,” he whispered. 
“that Romance has claimed you for its own? Look! 
Out there is the Romance and Mystery of the Ocean, 
and there the Romance and Mystery of Madagascar ; 
and the old, glorious, weary Man in the Moon—who has 
been the spot light for the Great Romantic Drama since 
the world began—is doing his duty, spreading his 
glamour over scenery and actors—it is on you, Vera, 
his light is in your eyes—his shadows and gleams in 
your hair. The stage is all set and you won't play the 
part to-night. But you shall sometime. You shall, | 
tell you. You shall,” 

“I wish I could,” said Vera forlornly. “If I don’t, | 
suppose we shall cruise about like the Flying Dutchman 


-_ 


until we are both as old as the Ancient Mariner and all 
the Romance is dead and gone But look !—there is a 
light on shore there.” 

They stared at the island that lay in a vague, myste 
rious bulk, welded to the sea by a white line of beach 
and breakers, with its high mountains, far inland, blot- 
ting out ragged patches of the splendor of the star- 
powdered sky. 

A tiny light glimmered for a moment and then went 
out 

Without warning the glassy sea leaped into convul 
sions, the stern of the yacht was flung high into the 
air until the screw raced clear, and Van Tuyl and Vera 
were flung by the sudden shock down the slanted deck 
amid the crash of unfastened gear. 


ITH a sudden and sickening lurch the Romance 
dipped her starboard scuppers under. Van Tuyl 
was dashed against the rail, and as he saved himself by 
clinging to it de perately he saw Vera swept overboard 

The 


he flune a lift preserver and screamed a hoarse ordet 
Che sky—the air—the night were calm and _ still— 


cht righted and wallowed in a furiou ea a 


only the sea was flung into great, smooth, oily mountains 
that tossed the vessel about like a cork, while she shud- 
dered in every bolt and plate as her screw was reversed. 
In spite of the tremendous rollers boats were lowered 
and rowed aft, and the Romance swung about and 
steamed slowly after them, her searchlight swinging a 
questioning ray over the tumbling waters. 


HEN Vera came to the surface after being swept 

into the sea, her first grasp seized on the life pre- 
server. She was high on the wave’s crest and even with 
the receding yacht’s deck one moment, and the next she 
was deep in an abyss from which she could glimpse but 
a handful of stars. She had plenty of courage, and she 
coolly fastened the ropes of the life preserver under her 
arms and floated at her ease. 

The lights of the Romance drew quickly away, and she 
seemed to have been in the water but a few moments 
when she saw the yacht, which had turned, pass directly 
between her and the moon, with every spar standing out 
clear, not more than a quarter of a mile away. 

She saw the light searching the waters and called in- 
cessantly, for she knew that boats must have been 
lowered, and did not desist until she was hoarse and the 
yacht was far beyond hearing. 

Vera knew that she was in no danger—save perhaps 
from sharks, and she felt competent to float until morn- 
ing if necessary, or even to swim ashore, buoyed up as 
she was. 

The yacht turned again and again, always farther 
away. She concluded that they were still searching 
where she had fallen overboard and that a current was 
carrying her away. At last she saw the lights no more 
and wondered if she was being carried out to sea. The 
moon climbed higher and higher, until at last he stared 
squarely down at her from the middle of the sky. 

A faint moaning came to her ears. It increased 
slowly. Then from the crest of a wave she caught a 


proached it and stopped at the threshold, amazed at the 
sight that met her eyes. 

The place was lighted by a roaring blaze in a fire- 
place, and a man with his back toward her held some- 
thing tiny and shining high in his hand as he faced a 
semicircle of wild faces. 

“Alors, nous jouons—” he was crying in a clear voice. 

One of the others interrupted with a hoarse cry and 
pointed to the door. The man in the center whirled, 
and they all stared. Then he swept his cap from his 
head and bowed to the ground. 

“Madame!” he cried in French, in a voice of amaze- 
ment and delight, “will you deign to enter?” 

“T fell overboard from the yacht,” Vera stammered 
confusedly. 

“Ah,” cried the man, “you are English. And you have 
fall’ overboar’! And you are wet and col’, no doubt! 
Madame, I beg of you to approach the fire.” 

Vera entered and the light fell on the speaker’s face. 

He was young—hardly more than a lad—slim, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, fine-featured—and with a smile whose 
gayety was akin to that which rang in every note of his 
clear voice. Quickly she noted these things, and then 
her glance questioned the others—savage, fierce, pic- 
turesque, dirty—resting with fascinated horror on the 
last—a man of enormous frame and yellow face, whose 
long, leonine, yellow eyes smiled exultantly into hers. 


HE young man read the terror of her glance. 

“Pardon, Miss,” he said quickly. “I see you are 
alarm’. I beg of you not so to do. You are among 
frien’s. I, Miss, am Etienne Listrac, your servan’ now 
and always, and ‘commandant’—captain I say better— 
of the schooner La Flor Mauricienne of Port Louis of 
the island of Mauritius. And these are my crew. They 
have savage dress, Miss, and wil’ face and long knife, 
but they are good boys and obey me well. Those 
three with ‘tarbouche’ are Arabs of Zanzibar, and 








The man in the center whirled, and they all stared 


glimpse of the fronds of palms shining in the moonlight 
The mysterious convulsions of the sea had calmed in- 
to a long, heavy swell 


LITTLE later she was among breakers that tossed 
and buffeted her gently, then her feet hit the ground, 
and she splashed for two hundred yards up a long slope 
of white sand and stood dripping on the beach. Shiver 
ing under the cool wind from the ocean, after the un 
canny warmth of the water, she stared out to sea. There 
was the yacht with the eye of the searchlight dancing 
about like a firefly 
The beach rose to some sand dunes, which she climbed 
to take an observation. She found herself on a spit of 
sand that divided the sea from a lagoon that was black 
and still as a pool of ink Beyond stretched a forest, 
all ghostly in the white moonlight. The great frond 


of traveler's trees swaved high above the rest like enor 
mous fans of silver gauze [wo hundred yards down 
the sand spit a light shone from the open door of a 


long, low house that stood on the edge of the lagoon 
Walking with difficulty, her feet clogged wath sand 
and her wet garments hindering her limbs, Vera ap- 
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those with bushy hair and brown skin are Malagasy 
boys. And this las’, this great man, is my frien’ and 
officer, Senhor Da Silva of Mozambique. He speak also 
the English, and I assure you, Miss, we shall all die to 
serve you.” 

Vera looked dizzily into the faces of the ruffanly Arabs 
and Malagasy, into the blazing eyes of her one-time 
suitor, and turned with a shudder to Captain Etienne 


IS wonderful smile and perfect calm reassured her 
somewhat 
“Thank you,” she said. “I am Vera Fyveways, and 1 
come from the yacht Romance, which you may see still 
looking for me out at sea. 
rough 


The sea became suddenly 
for no reason at all, and I was swept overboard 
| caught a life preserver and was in the water for mort 
than four hours, and at last came ashore a little way up 
the beach. | saw your light, so | came here to ask for 


help and protection 


You shall have both M We have wonder’ for 
what they look on the steamer The wave was what we 
ill an Indian Ocean 1 el It 1 iuse’ by earthquake 
under the sea and we have feel the shock on lan’ here 


ao Continued on page 37 














How H. H. Elmer Used the Brains of 
894 Expert Engineers to Design the 


Grant Sx 


T’S a story that upsets tradition. 
894 experts we mean just.what we say. 





When we say 
30 of these 


designed the axles, 20 different men co-operated 
in designing the radiator, 18 others worked out the 
transmission, and the brains of 42 experienced en- 


gineers evolved the 50 horsepower T. 


Head Motor. 


The other 784 planned the wheels, the body, the 
frame, springs, clutch, gears and every other vital part. 


A car is no stronger than 
its weakest part—that’s why we 
combined the best brains in 
the United States to build the 
GRANT-SIX part by part in 


specialized shops. 


How did Mr. Elmer get the 
benefit of this accumulated brain- 


force? By going to specialists who 
had spent their lives in building 
one particular part for an auto- 


mobile. He didn’t try to establish 
a “Jack-of-all-Trades Shop.” He 
didn’t want to blind the customer 


with “Big Floor Space’’ talk. 
He wanted to offer quality and 
knew the one way to get it— 


He let only specialists contribute 
parts to the construction of the 


GRANT-SIX. 


take 
the axle (though every other part 


As a single example 
is equally good). It stands to 
reason that the largest axle manu- 
the 
axles better and sell them cheaper 
than the auto-manufacturer 
tries to do it all. “lhat’s why the 
GRANT-SIX drives through large 
full floating TIMKEN AXLES 
with 18 inch brake drums—the 
productof the marvelous TIMKEN 
PLANT and organization. 


facturer in world can build 


who 


The GRANT-SIX is 
SEMI-ASSEMBLED and we are 
proud of it. 
the world can’t build a car as good. 


The largest shop in 


We have an illustrated folder that 


tells the truth about automobile 


building. You want it 


DEALERS—We have some open territory and a 


profitable proposition. 


The Grant Motor Car Co. 


2356 East 69th Street 


Better investigate. 


Cleveland 


At the Sign of the Three Rings 


( Continued from page 19 





"7 never seen a tenderfoot git 
off so graceful’ ”’ 


had to dress for our acts., We gave 


up teasin’ and started in to intimi- 
date Mr. Kinsuko.” 

Pete paused and rubbed an old 
scar. 


“Did you ever try to intimidate a 
professor of jiu jits’? It can’t be 
done. After "bout eleven of us had 
picked ourselves up and crawled 


| under the tent, we decided to tackle 


| house. 


| intellectual 








Haroun the Strong Man, who also 
had a birthday.” 

“We got the money off of Haroun 
—gave up tryin’ force and appealed 
to his better nature,” said Harry. 
“Say, do you remember that time we 
got lost in Arizona?” 

Six clowns uttered a chuckle full of 
clownish reminiscence. 

“We was in the desert somewheres be- 
tween Devil’s Leap and Cow Bone when 
Number Four, which contains the Pullman 
and elephant cars, pulled up at a watering 
tank near a cactus-stung hamlet composed 
of nineteen saloons and a deserted school- 
So “bout ninety-leven circus men 
piled out to see the town. I remember 
among others there was a lad named 
Casey, who had a performin’ pig of great 
force. Casey was trainin’ the 
prodigy at the time the train stopped, so 
he tucked piggy under his arm and _ fol- 
lowed the bunch. Well, we lingered from 
place to place doing this and that, when 
all of a sudden the train gave a warning 
toot. Most of the troopers piled back, but 
some of us got so interested in a pet rat- 
tlesnake which a Mexican kept in a back 
room of a saloon that we lingered. Again 
the train tooted, and whén next we looked 
up the blind baggage was*swinging round 
the curve, and there we: stood, nineteen 
peerless performers—count ’em, nineteen! 

lost in the desert Nine of us was 
clowns, three tumblers, two more belonged 
te the Swazey troupe of equestrians, three 
was aerial specialists, another was Durbo, 
an all-round emergency’ man: wio, could 
train a zebra or swallow’a sword at a 
moment's notice—and the other one was 
Casey with his performin’ pig.” 
gion the clowns chuckled. By the 

way, they seemed to be all young 


men. | never Saw a clown over thirty-five 
Where then the antique tale of the aged 
harlequin who convulses the multitude 


| while his infant granddaughter lies dying 


at home? Nothing in it 

“Well,” resumed Harry, “there was no 
train till next day, so us nineteen peerless 
performers decided to settle down and en 
tertain the one-horse metropolis on which 
we lit. Cowboys, Indians, Mexicans, dogs, 
fleas, babies, bronchos, and more fleas be 
gan to settle all round us clamoring to 
get acquainted man, 
made a Mexican swallowin’ his 


Durbo, the handy 
mad by 


**Did you ever try to imtimi 


date a professor of jiu jits’ ?”’ 
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knife; and a large-sized cowboy, when he 
heard that one of the Swazey Brothers 
was an eminent bareback rider, laughed 
sort of nasty and said he reckoned he had 


a horse or two we couldnt ride. He put 
up ten dollars, and us circus men took 
up a collection to back Swazey. ‘Trot 


out yer skates!’ yelled Swazey, looking 
calm but nervous. They led us over to 
a corral where twenty-six Mexicans was 
holdin’ down a red broncho and forcin’ 
a bit into his teeth. The inhabitants 
laughed when Swazey refused to let ’em 
saddle the steed. Well, Swazey took off 
his coat and and went at it \ 
circus equestrian tryin’ to ride a buckin’ 
broncho is like Mikel Mordkin attemptin’ 
to box Jim Jeffries. It looks impossible, 
but you never can tell. Swazey took it on 
the run and lit standin’ on the broncho’s 
back before the crazy hoss knew what he 
was doin’. Then the broncho began to 
buck; and at the first rise Swazey grace 
fully leap.d into the air, turned a doubl 
flip-flap, and landed lightly on the ground, 
smiling and bowing right and left By 
this time the broncho was racin’ round 
and round the ring, kickin’ and squealin’ 
First time he came by, Swazey again 
caught him by the mane, lit. standin’ on 
his back, and, when he bucked, turned a 
handsome reverse somersault to the ring 
After Swazey had done this stunt about 
six times, the horse suddenly stopped and 
looked at him. ‘Pardner,’ said the cow 
boy, coming out with the money, ‘here’s 
yer ten. I can’t ezactly say you stayed 0) 
the horse, but I never seen a tenderfoot 
git off so graceful.’ 


sh eS 


“Well, we gave the town a good time 
that night. The place was called Rialto 
or Santo Tomale—I don’t remember 
which. We cleared a space in the mid 
dle of the Star Saloon and gave a nine 


teen-man circus Durbo, the handy man 


stood on the bar and juggled bottles. Tin 


Can Wilson gave a slack-wire exhibition 
on a lariat stretched across the room. 
While one o’ the clowns banged the piano, 


others gave a musical olio, entitled 


Among the Jesters.’ All went 


eight 


‘Fun well 
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Leaks in business are caused by carelessness, 
thoughtlessness, laziness, inaccuracy and 
temptation. 


A National Cash Register stops these leaks and 
enables the merchant to get all his profits. 


It forces the proprietor and employe to be accurate 
and careful. 


It makes accurate, unchangeable records of every 
transaction occurring between buyer and seller: 


It enables the honest, ambitious clerk to prove 
his worth. 


It fixes responsibility for all concerned—it’s a 
guardian of morals, of money and of good names. 


Write to-day, or call at our nearest office for complete information. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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A New Product of the 


NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 


TIRENEW 


Protects Tires From 
Water— Oil— Light 


Tirenew is a scientific preservative 
of automobile tires—a liquid unvulcan- 
ized rubber coating, made of pure para 
gum—will not flake, rub or wash off— 
wears like rubber. 

Tires have an inner framework of 
heavy cotton fabric and a rubber coat- 
ing which takes the wear of the road. 
The tires, in service, become a mass of 
cuts through which moisture enters, 
causing the fabric to rot. Tirenew will 
flow into these cuts and crevices, water- 
proof the exposed fabric and insure a 
much longer life for the tire. 

Tirenew will also make the tires look 
bright and new, and will give the entire 
car a well-groomed appearance. 

Send us $1.00 and your dealer's name, 
and we will send you a trial can of Tire- 
mew (enough for 12 tires), prepaid or 
through your dealer. 





Accept No Substitutes. 


Our booklet, * Tire 
Care,” sent free upon 
application. 


Dealers’ Notice: 


The demand for 
Tirenew is nation 
wide. If you have 
not stocked up to 
supply your trade, 
go to your jobber 
or write to us for 
price-list and 
4 terms. 


Manufactured only by 


NATIONAL 
RUBBER CO. 
4404 Papin Street, 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 














Have Your Own Private | 


STEEL GARAGE 
Fireend Theft” From 7230 





Fire an 





Have your own Garage. Make sure no one is using your car 
#ithout your knowledge. 
charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 





| 


Save $25 to $35 monthly garage | 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $72.50. | 


Blue prints and simple directions come with shipment. 
come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet high. Ample 
room for largest car and all equipment, Fireproof, we eves r- 
proof, indestructible. Locks most securely. An stic 
structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with: full 
description and illustration, sent on request, 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 641-681 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Mullins Cedar Canoes 
+ . 
Can’t Sink 
Each end contains a Mullins Buoyancy Pad 
These pads prevent the canoe from sinking, 
even though it be capsized, water-filled, and has 
two people clinging to it. The Mullins is the only 
canoe that has this important equipment. We 
also manufacture steel launches and row boats. 
Write for our beautiful boat book, illus- 
trated in colors. It’s free, postpaid. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
353 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 














“Handy as a Pocket 
— in a Shirt” 


Everybody has to “‘pry into things” occasion- 
ally, and when they > they need 9 ynner’s 
Household Utility Tool to help. This has the 
combined virtues rt a tack hammer, nail 
puller, crate opener and ice pick; and, be 
sides, does a score of odd jobs that can’t 
be catalogued. 


BONNER 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITY TOOL 





is » sturdy little oo iper, of tine quality steel and weil 
» forged and nickei plat Every well 
U me. Hand an office, 
8 Siz 7 hes at 50k 
jea nd don’t be 
i if t wit 4 us his 





name iT) pr 
C. E. BONNER MEG. COMPANY, “Champsia, os. 


Also makers 


ind ae Bey purpose tools. 











Sizes | 
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The Three Rings 


(Continued from page 24 


until Casey’s educated pig got into the 
back room where they kept the pet rattle- 


snake, and the first we knew— 
“Hello, folks!” said a metallic tenor 
voice somewhere from out the crowd. 


Leaving Mr. Casey’s cultured swine to face 
an unknown death, we all looked around 
to behold the finest specimen of the Bronze 
Man that has ever come under my ob- 
servation. He towered over us, wearing 
a silver-laced sombrero and showing the 
edge of a blue and orange serape under 
his gray overcoat. Molded under an al- 
most black skin, his features showed that 
mingled strength and refinement which 
comes occasionally when the Aztec crosses 
the Spanish strain. You meet that type 
occasionally in the pick of the rurales 


Barahoo Fats 


along the border. This man is nicknamed 
“Mexic an Jo,” an unnecessary label. 

“Thoug ht I'd drop in and say hello to 
you all,” he said with a suggestion of a 
Southern drawl, picked up in Texas, I 
suppose. 











“You was in Hartford last time I saw | 


you,” said one of the clowns, “ridin’ in 
the parade with the 101 Ranch Company.” 
“Sure,” said Mexican Jo. “Remember 


how our two parades got mixed together | 


a corner? 
collided with one o’ your elephants. It 
was right smart o’ trouble pryin’ em — 
especially when that elephant got his beak 
twisted around a hind wheel and tried to 
toss the coach over his shoulder.” 

“IT saw you a week ago in Boston,’ 
another. 

“Me?” inquired Jo 
eyes ln 

“Yep. On a moving-picture screen. 
Wasn’t you the guy that appeared in that 
101 hold-up scene—jumps from one horse 
to another, carryin’ the U. S. mail?” 


’ said 


, turning 


“That’s me!” grinned Mexican Jo 
“Posed for that movin’ picture about a 
year ago. Done a little of everythin’ 
since then. Last winter they had me at 


a Wild West trainin’ quarters and what 


d’ye think my job was 


“Guess again!” said the chorus 
“Chaperone - laimed Mexican Jo, 
showing a row of piano-key teeth. “Y’ 
| see, I’m gittin’ to = an old man—fifty 
three my * t birthday—” 
“Come off!” sang the chorus. “You 
don’t | ok a day over forty.” 
“Fi ifty-three and I can prove it,” said 
Jo. “An 1 bein’ ’bout the oldest employee 
of the outfit, they made me chaperone 
” see, there was right smart o’ ladies 
down at the quarters practicin’ a Wild 
| West act, and it was my job to guard the 
Amp | see they got a square deal.” 
“How did you make out?” I asked 
‘Pretty good!” said Jo, shrugging his 
| shoulders Nine "em got married in 
weeks—kept a preacher in constant 
attendance [wo more eloped and one 
got divorced ’m n. g. at roundin’ up 
ladic thi I t ] ' 


Our Deadwood stage | 


his jet black | 


| 
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VERY automobile . driver, 


maker, owner, or agent, 
knows that a used car tells more 
about material and making than 
is ever told by a new car. 


If you want to know what a 
staunch car the Mitchell 1s, take 
a ride in one that has seen hard 
service; a Mitchell 6 cylinder, 
48 H.-P. car, that cost new 
$1750. Look it over; listen 
to the motor; run it slowly; 


then ‘“‘pick up” quickly. 


It may outwardly show lots of 
but you'll find the vitals 
you'll see that the engine, 
steering gear 

the things that mean service and 
safety You'll appre- 
ciate the comfort of the 125-inch 
it does make a lot of 


wear; 
sound; 


transmission, axles, 





are all right. 


wheel base; 
difference. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t 


afford to make a mistake. Compare the 


looks with new cars, compare the service 


with used cars, and the Mitchell wins. 
The Mitchell 60 H.-P., 6 cylinder, 7 passengers $2250 
The Mitchell 48 H.-P., 6 cylinder, 5 passengers $1750 
The Mitchell 35 H.-P., 4 cylinder, 5 passengers $1350 
The Mitchell 30 H.-P., 4 cylinder, 4 passengers $1150 


The Mitchell 30 H.-P., 4 cyl., $950 


2 passenger Punches, without emp 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
New York Atlanta Dallas Kansas City 


Paris 


Philadelphia Seattle 


London 


Branche 
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The Three Rings 


Concluded from page 26) 


Mexican Jo borrowed an Egyptian 
cigarette. 

“Remember Ham-and Bill who used to 
work on camels up to Bridgeport ?” 

“Sure,” said the chorus. 

“Well, he’s gone.” 

“Dead ?” 

“Naw. Married. It was him took on« 
o’ the ladies off’n in the 101 outfit.” 


_ 


T was now creeping past the legal clos- 

ing hour, and Max the barkeep tiptoed 
about, tactfully turning out the lights 
upon such devotees as still lingered under 
the Sign of the Three Rings. 

“Good night!” said my friends the 
clowns, drifting away uptown. Glackens 
and I walked over toward a Broadway 
car and Mexican Jo stalked beside us, a 
gaunt, spectacular figure under the lower- 
ing skyscrapers. At Broadway he bade 
us adieu. 


“So long, boys,” he said. “I’ll hit the | 


trail for the river now and take a ferry 
over to Jersey City. To-morrow mornin’ 
] start for Oklahoma with a string of 
Arabian horses.” 





A heroic figure of the West as It Ought | 


to Be, a mighty rider in a peaked hat | 


and striped serape, he disappeared behind | 
one of those flash-on-and-flash-off electric | 
signs advertising Nearmint Gum. Out of | 


3roadway’s delirium a belated taxi whizzed 
by full of still more belated sopranos sing- 
ing selections from “Rum-Tum-Tiddle.” 
Glackens and I gazed down the darkened 


West-going street whither Mexican Jo | 
had faded—going to Oklahoma with a | 


string of Arabian horses! 


Ghosts of Al Rashid and O. Henry, where | 


on Broadway are ye walking to-night? 


Sealed Orders 


Continued from page 12 


such music as never before was heard—a 
gay march, a two-step, light operatic airs, 
all freighted with a burden of love, that 
love which lays down its life for a friend. 

The ship orchestra was sending out 
courage from man to man in its peculiar 
expression, cheering others while itself 
faced death. 

Men of courage and resource who had 
been loading and lowering boats from the 
very first came at last to a stop. The last 


boat was ready for the launching. Two | 


who had held together in the work went a 
deck below to see if any stray women were 
there unrescued. All was brilliant desola- 
tion. 

The lights were beginning to burn low, 
water—soft, noiseless water—was creep 
ing up the slanting deck so fast that in 
another minute they would have been im 
prisoned under the deck’s roof. They 
leaped to the railing and mounted it. | 

At that moment the last boat was float- 
ing just before them, three yards away, 
with vacant room in the bow. Surely 
they had the right! They looked in each 
other’s faces to ask the question, and each 
nodded to the other yes. They leaped the 
space and caught the sides of the boat, the 
last to leave the ship by boat, almost th 
only rescuers who were saved. | 


HE hundreds that were left drew | 

closer. The beaten bow was hidden 
under water, the only uncovered space of 
deck sloped high toward the stern, and on 
this diminished point huddled this close 
pack and waited death with the tran 
scendent courage and order and quiet 
that had been theirs for the horrible two 
hours. 

And over them trembled the last strains 
of the orchestra’s message: “Autumn” 
first, and then “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Down on the sea the little lifeboats were 
following the captain’s orders to pull away 
from the ship in water as calm, as full of 
reflected stars as the pool in a Moorish 


garden All waited the end, transfixed | 
with horror Window after window of | 
the ship became dark as the water cov 


ered it in the sloping, slow descent; les 
and less became the stern space where the 
hushed crowd waited 

At the last, the end of the world A 
smooth, slow chute. Life went out on the 


bio shi 
1g ship 


| HE death call of sixteen hundred 
units 


of divine selflessness spread its 
volume over the waters as a single cry to 
God. There was no shriek nor wail nor 


ie i MMA aT nT 


| 
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Goodrich—the Original American 
Clincher — started right fifteen 
years ago, by adopting and per- 
fecting the integral 


Molded Construction 


Tires “built as a unit, cured as a 
unit” proved greatest in strength 
—cohesion,— mileage service, then, 
as now. 


Today, the 
strongest ad- 
herents of other 
methods are turn- 
ing to the molded 
process. They know 
now it is the best 
way to make a good 
automobile tire. 


We did the experi- 
menting long ago — 
and offer users a 
two-fold benefit:— 














Sound _construc- 
tion to begin 
with and more 

than a dec- 
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with White 
“Tough Tread 


important improvements — includ- 
ing the inimitable 


White Tough Tread 


Goodrich Tires are made in all 
styles, to fit all rims and to suit 
all purposes. 


There has never been a season 
when the direct, un- 
forced demand 

for these tires 
did not exceed 


by thousands 


the utmost capac- 
ity of our factories. 
The issue has been 
met this year by a 


tremendously 
increased capacity 


which will enable us 
to care for dealers 
and users to the full- 
est extent. 




















Now is the time to 
decide. Will it be 
—good value? 
—organized service? 
—a square deal? 
or—“just 
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The B.F. Goodrich (Co, 


Akron, Ohio 


Largest in the World Wholesale Tire 
Depots Everywhere 


Branches in all 
Principal Cities 
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THE UNIVERSAL:.CAR 





Of the three languages do 
you speak— “English” — 
**Baseball’’—or ‘‘Motor”’ 
Half the motoring world 
talks ‘‘Ford’’—and _ one- 
third of it will ride this 
year in Ford cars. Every 
Ford owner is an enthusi- 
astic Ford ‘‘fan’’—that’s 
the reason we will make and 
sell seventy-five thousand 
new Ford cars this year. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except the 
bodies. The two-passenger runabout costs $590 
—the five passenger touring car $690—the de- 
livery car $700—the town car $900—f. o. b. 
Detroit, completely equipped. Get 
logue from Ford Motor Company, Detroit—and 
name of your nearest Ford representative. 


latest cata- 
























































That boy of yours—it seems like 
yesterday that mother mourned 
the transition from skirts to 
trousers—his rocking horse will 
give to the baseball 


soon Way 


and the pigskin. 

He’s developing, changing every 
day, and you haven't had his pict- 
ure taken in more than a year 


yes, its éwo years last Christmas. 


Theres a photographer in your town. 


tastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sealed Orders 


Concluded from page 27 


frantic shout. Instead, a heavy moan as 
of one being from whom final agony 
forces a single sound. 

And with this human protest against 


stifling arctic waters was a muffled sound 
from within, the groan of the dying ship, as 
if she, were sensate and joined her 
agony with man’s 

The mass in the dark waters was thrown 
hither and thither, and one or two caught 
rafts and boats. In the human instinct to 
preserve life, one man had drawn himself 
upon a raft. 


too, 


He was white-haired, but short and 
strong, and had much to live for. At 
last the raft had rescued so many she 


endangered all, and then began the horrid 
task of fighting off the swimmers. 

Those who looked for the gray beard 
on the raft saw him no more. Seeing the 
press, he had ceded his place and slipped 
silently into the sea. 

“Don’t get on, you'll swamp us.” 

“All right ; God keep you all. Good-by,” 
and the waters closed over him. It was 
the little gymnast. 


FTER that, silence, silence on the sur- 
face of the deep, and awe on the faces 
of the stricken freight in the scattered 
lifeboats. Where had been the glowing 
lights from the luxurious cabins of the 
mammoth ship was now a soft, impersonal 
sheen of silver starlight, the implacabitity 
of nature. 

And how futile were 
Where were they going? 
there? 

The distant light 
lowed from the first scudded away into 
the aurora as fast as the first breath of 
breeze rippled over the glassy waters. 

Why live now to die miserably of cold 
and starvation and drenching? And al- 
ways with the horror of that death groan 
sounding in ears and soul. It was then 


the little boats. 
Why were they 


that some had fol- 


that those in the boats who had been 
picked up from the water gave up the 
spirit. 

It was then the mother of the fine 


| son began to call for him in the unmean- 


| ing 
| snapped. It 


repetition of the mind which has 
was then that the emigrant 
woman of the many babes sent screams 
for them ringing to the stars in maniac 
baby-talk. It was then the ghostly gulls 


| swung and cried in the icy air. 


HREE hours before the Marconi man 
had been at his post on the ship. Out 
over the oily waters, out on the clear, 
crisp air, as far as the twinkling canopy 
of stars, had trembled the soundless cry 
from the magic wires: 
“Ship is sinking oe 


Full sixty miles nwa faithful wire 
had trembled in response. 
And thus the third craft that went 


a-sailing on an April day learned of her 
sealed orders and their import, and turned 
flying to the trysting place. 

All night she was preparing to help the 


| proud big ship, happy to serve so great a 
| supplicant. 


She would be but small and shabby be- 
side the greater vessel, but would humbly 
do her best, and so she pounded the en- 
gines and kicked the waters and strained 
the boilers 


The latitude and longitude given by the 
cry for succor were attained, yet the keen- 
est glass could find no lights other than 
the stars. Darkness brooded on the face 
of the waters, and horror was in the faces 
of the relief. 


AWN showed the vast, vast reaches 

of the sea empty of big craft, but, 
floating near, a swaying tangle of deck 
chairs and cushions, and a pale white babe 
rocked in the cradle of that fashioning. 

The sun lingered in coming on such a 
scene. The rescue boat lay still and 
watched it. 

The aurora in the north was paled by 
the rosy chiffon scarfs that waved over 
the sun's east. Close down in the warm 
glow nestled an impertinent crescent 
moon. 

Toward the sun rose sinister points 
dark against the light, the peaks of ice. 

Away from the sun, struck by its light, 
were wondrous glistening sails of frozen 
White and pearly pink, ice mountains glori- 
fied into celestial beauty, and as far as 
the eye could see, the limitless level of the 
ice pack, purer and whiter than man’s 
imagining. 

The sound of the woman calling her 
babes because they were not, the moan of 
the woman calling her son—these were al- 
most the only sounds from the scattered 
fleet of rowboats that showed like shells 
on the waters, the limping, chilled, and 
sorrowing fleet to whom the rescue ship 
brought salvation. 


UT a few hours more and the modest 

ship of gentle aim was turning back to 
port, heavy with the hundreds saved, and 
the flag at half-mast. But the burden of 
sorrow in the widows’ hearts was to be 
read in the dark, dark shadows of their 
eyes. 

The wail of mothers was heard in the 
closed chamber of the sick. 

For every life on board three other 
braver ones had surrendered theirs in God- 
like selflessness. 

The ice pack lay for miles, dazzling in 


the sun, peaks rising proudly here and 
there. 
Seals black and shiny showed in the 


waters, gulls flew and cried, active white 
against the silent white. 

Superb, thrilling, dominant, the ice pack 
held the region with nature’s implacable 
strength. The power that is greater than 
man’s had prevailed, the crushing insen- 
sate power against which there is no de- 
fense, from whom is no pity and no 
sparing. 

But the power that is greater than all 
dominated even that, a power that is of 
sod, which is the divinity of noble men. 


HOSE 
gone, 
immortal. 
The courage and tenderness of sixteen 
hundred souls who quietly gave their lives 
for others floods an entire world and 
makes it humbly eager to give tribute by 
living nobler lives. 
And as long as man lives the tale will 
be told to the uplifting of men, for show- 


them 
virility 


them call 
with a 


who love 
but they live 


ing them the divinity which is man’s and 
his kinship to God. 
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Lubricant 


The microscope 
roves that friction 
is caused by minute 
irregularities on the 
bearing surfaces. 
Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite covers 
this power-wasting 
roughness with a 
thin veneer of mar- 
vellous smoothness 
and durability. 
This veneer actual- 
ly holds the metal 
surfaces apart, re- 
ducing friction and 
lost power. Unlike 
a film of oil or 
rease, it cannot 
reak down or 
change under heat 
or cold. This is 
why bearings can- 
not cut, bind or run 
hot when lubricated 
with Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite —a pure, 
thin, tough, unctu- 
ous flake graphite 
of unusual lubricat- 
ing qualities. 


Mix 
it with your 
own choice of lubri- 
cants, or we will do 
it for you, as we 
manufacture a full 
line of greases con- 
ataing Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 
Ask your dealer for 
Dixon’s Graphite 
Lubricant No. 677 
—a highest quality 
mineral grease 
combined scientifi- 
cally with Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 
Fine fordifferentials 
and transmissions. 
More economical 
than plain oil or 
grease, 


For real help on the 
lubrication problem 
read our FREE 
booklet, *‘Lubricat- 
ing the Motor.” 
Send name and 
model of car. 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
Estab. in 1827 


Jersey City 
N. J. 
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BY DIXON'S 
Aphite Lubric®™ 
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The Safety of Big 
Ships 


HENRY REUTERDAHL 


Associate U. §. Naval Institute 


By 








The American law demands for a ship of 
the size of the Titanic a lifeboat capacity 
sufficient for 2,374 passengers. But this 
law is not applicable to British ships. The 
English law, assented to by United States 
treaty, calls for a lifeboat capacity sufficient 
lo carry—approximately—only 950 people 











HE British law does not demand 
adequate numbers of lifeboats and 
the poor souls in the Titanic per- 
ished. The United States accepts this law 
by treaty of reciprocity. The American 
Government well knew that this law was 
criminally inadequate. It knew that the 
lives of millions of Americans traveling 
in these ships were without protection. 
And for every life lost in the Titanic 
the culpability lies at the door of this Gov- 
ernment. As I said, the law is British— 
we accept its dictum per treaty; but the 
treaty with Russia was abrogated because 
of the passport question. It would have 
been equally easy to abrogate the treaty 
with Great Britain until the British Gov- 
ernment had guaranteed the safety of 
Americans crossing in British ships. 


HE rule of the British Board of Trade, 

which demands only twenty lifeboats 
for a boat the size of the Titanic, dates from 
1894. “Our business is to see that the law 
is obeyed as it stands and not to recom- 
mend improvements,” said an inspector to 
me. You say: “Why has not the sailor- 
man, the captain, the officers, aware of 
these conditions, protested?” With them 
it is do or die—and obey the owners. In 
the shadow of the bridge, in the seclusion 
of their staterooms, they may talk of long 
hours—thirty-six hours on duty, poor pay, 
drive, drive, get there; talk of money ex- 
pended on palm gardens and useless junk, 
and incidentally point to the few lifeboats 
aft. And where are the men to man them, 
they say—mess cooks and stewards, the 
sea-knowing sailor is no more, except for 
the few naval reserve men on board—the 
rest are wharf rats signing for one trip, 
sea tramps without knowledge, able to 
sweep a deck and clean brass, but no more. 
The captain, who twenty years ago had 
the powers of a king, the autocrat of his 
realm, is now but a puppet. 

You see this fine old figure responsible 
for a ship worth millions loaded with rich 
cargo and thousands of passengers. If he 
makes the trip well, he is a fine fellow; 
if he slows down because of the weather 
or ice, he is useless to the company; a 
younger man is always there to take the 
job. So down the list—the junior officers 
with the pay of an elevator boy but expert 
navigators, some with extra certificates. 


HE fight for adequate life-saving ap- 
pliances is not new. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollock, Americans, lost their lives in the 
Bourgogne disaster. In their memory the 
Irench heirs donated 100,000 francs as a 
universal prize for the best means of life- 
saving at sea. Three thousand appliances 
were submitted and tested by a jury, the 
competition being under the management 
of the Naval Attaché of the American 
Embassy. The findings of the jury 
brought out the fact that none of the large 
passenger steamers were provided with 
enough lifeboats to float half of their pas- 
siugers 2nd crew even in smooth water. 
In mariy cases it was found that there 
were deck hands than there were 
boats, and these 1..en were without expe- 
rience in handling the boats, just as it 
was on board the Titanic. The winner of 
the only prize was an Englishman who 
had designed a barge, or flat-bottomed 
scow, some forty feet wile and as long 
as the width of the ship car-ying it. This 
barge contained food; clothing, blankets, 
oars, and sails, and had a low deck house 
for the women and children. !t could 
support about six hundred people 1 a sea- 
way. Installed, the boat served as a 
ship’s bridge, and a simple and foo! proof 
arrangement provided the launching. Here 
was a comparatively inexpensive and f,‘ac- 
tical contrivance for saving the passeng rs’ 
lives. It is now twelve years since 
invention was submitted, but not a sing'e 
steamship line has ever adopted this methoc 
Fifty-five lifeboats and rafts and traine 


less 


Lis 


crews to man them would have saved all, 


hands on the Titanic under the conditions 
attendant upon her sinking—two hours ona 
calm sea for the work of passenger transfer. 
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When you buy 


United StatesTires 


this Spring, keep 
a record of their 
behavior and the 
actual mileage you 
get out of them. 


We want you to now how these four-factory-tested tires compare 
in delivered service with the tires you have been accustomed to using. 


The fact that your former tires were fairly satisfactory zs all the 
more reason why we want you to keep a comparative record. 


An immense amount of additional labor is required (in conferences, 
comparative tests, four-fold inspection, etc.) to build tires in the way 
United States Tires are built, and we want motorists to measure the 
value of this extra labor by actual service results. 


In the judgment of four expert tire organizations (each of which 
formerly built a nationally-used tire) there has never before been so 
much gquality—so much real durability—so much minute care — put 
into the construction of any brand of automobile tires as is today put 
into every United States Tire thru our exclusive four-factory-method 
of building. 

If these men are correct in their judgment, it ought to be plain 
that users of United States Tires this year will get a grade of service 
that is a distinct improvement over any service that has been possible 
to secure heretofore. 


Keep a record of these tires during the present season. Only in 
this way can you determine how great is the value to you of our four- 
factory-method of construction. 


Sold Everywhere 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 























Three Styles of Fastening 
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Clincher 


Quick Detachable 


Dunlop (straight side) 
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The Chain of Communication 


ACH Bell Telephone is the 

center of the system. This 
system may be any size or any 
Shape, with lines radiating 
from any subscriber’s telephone, 
like the spokes of a_ wheel, 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles 
or a thousand. 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching other 
subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 
Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretch- 
ing still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s 
radius is still a third, whose re- 
quirements mean a further exten- 
sion of the lines, and so on. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. There 
can be no limit to the system of 
which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance 
that talk can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental 
needs of a nation of telephone 
users, the Bell System must pro- 
vide universal service. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
overlapping circles. Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes a new 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 


DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 
First Mortgage 6°% Bonds 


WE own and offer for sale First Mortgage Bonds in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000, secured by the highest class of newly-improved, income-produc- 
ing, centrally-located business property in the downtown loop district of Chicago. 


Real Estate in Chicago, the great central market of the United States, is 
constantly increasing in value, thus forming an exceptionally attractive security for investments, 


For thirty years we have been selling First Mortgage Real Estate Secur- 
ities, and during this time no client has ever lost @ single dollar of interest or principal on any 
investment purchased of us. ac 

It is, and always has been, our custom to repurchase, when requested. securities 
from clients, at par and accrued interest, less a handling charge of 1 per cent. If 
you are genuinely interested in the type of security which has stood the test of thirty 

ears’ exacting investing experience, write for a copy of THE INVESTORS 
MAGAZINE, which we publish twice monthly in the interest of conservative 
investors. 

We will be pleased to submit a list of these Bonds, which we 
exceptional merit suitable to the requirements 


‘ Write for Circular No, 2395, (73) 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »® BOND BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED (662 
STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 
It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, “Monroe 


corners and other natural hiding places for 
The Lifetime Refrigerator 

















dirt, odors, decaying food and dangerous mi- 
crobes found in other refrigerators. 

SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
ON HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you 
how to keep your food sweet and wholesome 
how to cut down ice bills—what to seek and 
what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. 
Every housewife and home owner should have one. 








It also describes the wonderful advantages of the “MONROE.” The one 
refrigerator with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable 
snow-white porcelain ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one re- 
frigerator accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals because it can be 
made germlessly clean by simply wiping out with a damp cloth rhe one y 


refrigerator that w ll pay for itself in a saving on ice bills, food waste and 
repairs. The “MONROE” is sold at —— prices on 30 days’ trial. We 
ay the freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money back.” Liberal Sold Direct 





Credit Terms If Desired. MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO.., Station 33, Lockland, Ohio 
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HEN a city man has lost his hair 
and knows that he will never be- 
come a world champion of any 
kind, he still holds to a hope. That hope 
is that he will own a farm, where he can 
hunt and fish, be independent if not rich, 
and curse the powers that be. 

Nature is full of compensations; so for 
every such city man there is a countryman 
ambitious to go to the city, become a mil- 
lionaire clubman, and own at least two 
automobiles. 

Thus cities continue to grow and farm 
land becomes more valuable every year; 
although few farmers hunt and fish, and 
few city men belong to clubs, except in 
prohibition States, where some clubs are 
democratic institutions. 

John Ellenwood was a tired city man. 
At thirty, after ten years spent in a bus- 
tling Southern city, in the employ of a 
cracker factory, where he had not had a 
raise of salary in three years, he wanted 
to quit, return to the farm, and be, as the 
politicians say, the backbone of the nation. 

“Me for the country,” he told the fel- 
lows at the club one night; for John lived 
in one of those prohibition cities where, 


for a small initiation fee and monthly 
dues, it is as if the saloons had never 
closed. “Back to the farm for me. I feel 


like I never want to see a brick building 
or a street car again. There is nothing 
to it here. What are we but slaves?” 


ONE FOR THE MONEY 


ND because most of the fellows had 
never lived on the farm, they agreed 
with him, especially as they didn’t take 
him seriously, not believing that he would 
ever leave this hustling Southern town 
and this agreeable club. 

John, unlike most men on salary, and 
unlike most men who are on salary and 
are bachelors, too, had saved. He had 
nearly $1,000 in bank, and farming had 
tempted him. He had read about the corn 
club contests throughout the South. The 
newspapers were giving more space to ac 
counts of crop yields than to minor crimes 
accidents. He knew two men 
had made money on chickzus. So he 
watched the advertisements of farm lands. 
Some offered peach or_nards, some bear- 
ing pecan trees. Others were just plain 
farms, but with versatile soils, producing 
cotton, corn, peanuts, potatoes, and nearly 
every other kind of crop. Get-rich-quick 
companies sent him folders in which the 
gaunt, feeble city man was contrasted 
with the steek farmer who had bought 
one of the company’s twenty-acre tracts, 
where be lived with a wife, four children, 
and ay _ nola grouped around him, a vista 
of a p¢ an orchard and a waiting auto 
mobile showing through the open door of 
a $5,.00 bungalow 

“It is the life for me,” thought John, 
‘2 11 am going to give it a try.” 


who 


TOHN ARRIVES AT SCOTTSBORO 


(2 UT the farm that most attracted his at 
J tention was not a syndicate proposition. 
It was in the central part of the State, 
near a railroad station, and not far from a 
small city. Land thereabouts was adapted 
to peaches, but cotton and other 
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Back to the City 


Is It the Echo of the Cry “Back to 


the Land’ ? 


By HAL STEED 

thrived on it also. John arrived at Scotts- 
boro, the nearest station, late Sunday 
afternoon, so that he might have a fuil 
day for the inspection of his would-be 
purchase the following Monday. 

John had expected to find a hotel at 
Scottsboro. Instead, he found only a 
frame store, a bungalow, and a railroad 
sidetrack, with an empty freight car on it. 
A few negroes and two or three hounds 
were in front of the store. The rest of 
the municipality consisted of a public 
road, and on every side cotton fields and 


woods, all dim in the December dusk, 
Not knowing what else to do, John 
crossed the track and made his way 


toward the bungalow. 

The door was cracked in answer to his 
knock, and a man’s face peered through, 

“Who’s there?” the man asked. 

John explained that he was in search 
of one Tidwell, whose farm was near by 

“Tidwell,” exclaimed the other, who 
now opened the door and disclosed him- 
self. “Don’t you know you can’t get to 
Tidwell’s to-night? You'd bog up to 
your waist. But come in. Farnsworth’s 
my name.” 


“You'’RE NOT A MARRIED MAN?” 
OHN introduced himself. Farnsworth 
was hospitable and very inquisitive. He 

was a middle-aged man, heavy set, and 

gray. 

“Come in and have something to eat,” 
he insisted. “My wife’s in town, and I’ve 
been living on canned goods. Such as it 
is, you are welcome to it.” 

Though Farnsworth apologized for his 
fare, he apologized for apologizing, and 
it was an appetizing spread John sat down 
before. There were chicken, biscuit, milk, 
and preserves. A negro man cook kept 
them supplied with hot corn cakes. 

“This is Julius, our cook,” Farnsworth 
explained. “He’s'a good waffle artist 
You’re not a married man?” he asked, 
with characteristic inquisitiveness. “So 
you’ve come down to buy Tidwell’s farm, 
eh?” 

“T was figuring on it. Did he tell you?” 

“No, but I sized you up. I knew you 
wan't a crayon-portrait solicitor, or a 
guano drummer, or a piano tuner, or one 
of those fellows who walk from New 
York to Key West on a wager. I said to 
myself: ‘He’s one of your back-to-the- 
farm boys. Tidwell has been trying to 
unload, and he’s found a fellow who 
thinks he can get rich on fifteen-cent cot- 
ton and country air.’” 

THE GARDEN 
LLENWOOD liked his host, this cyni- 
cal man of distinguished appearance, 

who asked you so many questions about 

yourself and said so little about himself. 

John imagined he saw in him a type ol 

the Southern gentry, a son of a slave 

owner and landlord. This one, thoug! 
“gs shabbily dressed, and dropped his 

g’s, was a gentleman in the English sense. 

In town he would have been a pillar o! 

some fashionable club 

“Well, do you think I could grow rich 
farming?” John asked 

“Never in a thousand years. 
bankers can afford to farm, or els¢ 
business men who could make more mone) 
at something else Successful farmers 
are also good real estate men, merchants, 


SEED VARIETY 


( nly exX- 
sharp 


or money lenders. Your dyed-in-the-wo00 
farmer has to worry along on a package 
of garden seed from his Congressman, 
whom he keeps in office, and advice from 
newspaper editors.” ; 

“You aren’t very encouraging ” John 
said. 

“But I am telling you the truth. It 1s 
so everywhere—in Towa, California, Ne W 
England, Canada, [Dixie ’ll admit that 
the chances are best in the South, becaus 
land is cheaper there and the climate 15 
better.” 

“Why is Tidwell trying to sel 

“Well, there vou have th¢ her @X- 

as 
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WHAT'S THE ANSWER? # 


# 
# 
& s 
# Farm Journal has never # 
# had an advertising sol- # 
# icitor on its staff, # 
# 
# 


# 
Search your memory or # 
# ask your advertising # 
# manager if he ever had # 
# & call from a Farm Jour-# 
# nal advertising repre- # 
# sentative, ro 
# ; a 
# Yet, from our March is- # 
# sue of 1912, we had to # 
# omit 4,844 lines of ad- # 
# vertising for lack of # 
# space. # 
7 ~ 
# The more you think a- # 
# bout this, the more sig-# 
# nificant it will become.# 
* # 
# Why does advertising 

# come to Farm Journal? 
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# FARM JOURNAL 
# Philadelphia 
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# Wilmer Atkinson Company # 
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Your Father Could Have 
Become Wealthy 


it he had invested a generation ago 
in choice building lots in such cities 
as Denver, Omaha, Kansas City or 
Oklahoma City. A few dollars 
would have earned almost incredi- 
ble profits. 


You have an opportunity equal to the 
one he missed. 

The Pacific Northwest must have cities. 
Its vast agricultural, timber and mining 
wealth insures the money investment nec- 
essary to build these cities. 

We have searched the whole Northwest 
to find the ‘‘birthright towns’’ which in a 
few years will become great. We have 
studied the question for years—we are ex- 
pert in judging Northwestern land values. 

In co-operation with the great railroad 
builders we have selected seventeen young 
cities, small today, but so favorably located 
that they must soon become great. We re- 
jected over three hundred towns in finding 
these seventeen ‘‘preferred risk’’ young cities. 

We offer at attractive prices five /ots, one 
Easy payments 
By in- 
vesting in five towns you divide the risk and 
multiply the profit by five. 


in each of five young cities. 
—no interest 





we pay all taxes. 


Write now and let us prove that this is one 
of the safest, sanest, most profitable invest- 
ments open to the man of moderate means, 








High grade men are making comfort- 

able incomes as our representatives 

in their districts. We may have an 
opening for you. 











Northwest Townsite Company 


308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Back to the City 


(Continued from page wv 


treme. Tidwell’s hunch is to be a motor- 
man. He says his children need city 
schooling. I tell him a poor man is bet- 
ter off in the country, if he was born 
there, than he would be transplanted in 
town. He knows no more about kilo- 
watts than you do about bull yearlin’s. 
In town he'll live in a poor, unsanitary 
neighborhood, his children will run wild 
on the streets, his wife will get fool no 
tions into her head, and he'll join the 
Socialists.” 

Ellenwood spent the night with Farns- 
worth, ate breakfast with him, and after- 
ward met Tidwell, who came to the train. 
Tidwell was a large, stolid man, timid 
and humble. “He is the garden-seed vari- 
ety,” thought Ellenwood. 


TWO FOR THE FARM 


H E and the tarmer got into the latter’s 
buggy, Tidwell plied a heavy switch 
on the mule, and the two drove off along 
a well-paved public road. They passed 
bare cotton fields, peach orchards, and 
cornfields in which the stalks, stripped of 
ears and fodder, still stood. The country 
pleased John. It was level and yet on a 
high elevation. The soil was mostly red 
clay, which produced sturdy oak and 
hickory trees. Occasionally a farmer 
with a load of cotton passed them, or an 
automobile. At intervals there were at- 
tractive houses, built in bungalow style, 
which were owned by well-to-do city 
people. A half mile from Scottsboro, 
John and Tidwell turned into a road 
which was not paved, but full of red mud 
and deep ruts. They reached Tidwell’s 
a few minutes later. 

“Won’t you come in and warm your- 
self?” Tidwell asked. 

Tidwell’s house was an old cottage, 
which hadn’t been painted in so long 
that the weatherboards were the color 
and texture of a wasp’s nest. It was 
sheltered by a group of fifty-year-old 
oaks, which gave it a homelike and an- 
cestral air. 

“No, thank you,” John replied to Tid- 
well’s invitation. “T’ll take a look at the 
farm and try to catch the one o’clock 
train back.” 

Like most Southern farms, not all of 
this was in cultivation. Fifteen of the 
fifty acres were in timber, pine thickets, 
and gullies, which the owner had taken 
no pains to clear or terrace, cultivating 
the ground already in use. Twenty acres 
were gray land, “new ground,” which Tid- 
well said would produce a bale of cotton 
to the acre. About ten acres were bottom 
land along a small creek, and the other 
five had been used as a garden and for 
smaller crops around the house. 

“This isn’t bad,” thought John, and he 
closed the trade on the spot, agreeing to 
pay $2,500 for the farm—$4o0o0 cash and 
the rest in five annual installments. That 





afternoon he returned home and tendered 


his resignation to the general manager, 


| which would become effective on Janu 


ary I, the time he would begin to farm 
THE FARM RETAINERS 

N his trade 

specified that 


with 
all the household effects, 
as well as a mule and wagon and the 
farm implements, be included Thes« 
would have cost him considerable other 
wise, and yet Tidwell, selling them sep 
arately, would have had to sacrifice them. 
So John, on his return to the farm, had 
little to do but unpack his trunk and set 
to work 

John also fell heir to Tom Muldrew, a 
mulatto, and Tom’s wife, Luella, who was 


very black and reputed to be a woman | 


with plenty of sense but a thief. Tom 
had been a “cropper” of 
agreed to become John’s “wages hand” 
for $10 a month and his board, and to 
give the services of Luella as cook and 
housekeeper for $5 a month additional 
Tom had a bulbous nose and _ little 
watery eyes; and although he had a loud, 
abrupt manner, was respectful and a skill 
ful flatterer. 
a city man who would become a “one 
farmer, but then that was the 
young master’s business. He had money, 
and he wouldn’t be very exacting. There 
fore, he must be humored; so all John’s 
suggestions met with Tom’s immediate 
approval, although he didn’t in the 
intend to carry all of them out 


least 


THREE TO MAKE READY 


HE first day John spent in adjusting 
himself to his new life. In the first 

he must order provisions for him 
rations for Tom. Then he con 


place 
self and 


epee? Recon | 
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Tidwell, John had | 


Tidwell’s, but | 


He had a mild contempt for | 
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ISTINGUISHED Amer- Vi 

icans put the seal of 
approval on the jimmy pipe. 
Prince Albert makes it possi- . 
ble for every man to enjoy the : 
best of all smokes— the pipe. | 


ye amen Sl eee 
~~ jf uw 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


poet and publicist— the famous Vv A 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast e 
Table.’’ Like many other notable i 


American poets, writers, physi- 
cians, artists and lawyers, he knew 
the joys of a pipe. 


PRINCEALBERT > 


the national joy smoke 
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gives you and every other man all 
the delights a pipe affords. No 
matter how much you have been 
tongue-stung, or how much the 
rankness of other tobaccos jars 
your pipe enthusiasm, you sure 
will enjoy every puff of Prince 
Albert! 


Fragrant, fresh, sweet; long and close 
burning, with the sting removed by a 
patented process, ‘‘P. A.’’ is a revela- 
tion! You smoke it! Know for your- ¢ 
self—first hand! 
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Gentlemen, our word for it, you can 
smoke a pipe, and you will enjoy a pipe 
if you'll just get out that old jimmy and 
fire-up a brimful load of Prince Albert. 


And you should also knolv yourself that 
‘«‘P, A.”’ makes the most delicious cigar- 
ette you ever put a match to! 


Sold everywhere in tidy red 10c 
tins; Se cloth bags (handy for 
cigarette smokers) and handsome 
pound and half-pound humidors. 






R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















Is your brain soot-clogged? Do you 
yearn for the open fields and the 
wide country ? 


Do you want to become a better 
money-getting machine ? 


Do you feel a desire to go out, meet 
the old world on his home grounds 
and make him say “Uncle >” 


— IIL 


Would you like to take a fresh, 
strangle-hold' on your own destiny 
and start a new account on the right 
side of the ledger? 
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There has been just one book writ- 
ten lately that will help you realize 
your desires—show you how to at- 
tain them—it tells about the 


Excelsior 
Auto Cycle 


This book is decidedly worth while 
as a literary creation—it exudes the 
fragrance of Nature. It will make 
you younger — merely 
reading it. It is full of 
vim, snap and ginger, 
and is worth an hour 
of your time, no mat- 
ter how busy you are 
—the busier you are, 
the mjore you will 
appreciate the book. 
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Write for it today—Just mail us 
the attached coupon 


Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Dept. B, 2211-2261 Union St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send “You and The Motorcycle” 


without cost to me. 
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sulted Tom on the amount of fertilizer he 
would need. There was very little stock 
feed left; that must be bought, too. Then 
he outlined a schedule of work. It was 
sundown before he knew it, and soon he 
sat down to supper. 





per he sat before a log fire, and he en- 
joyed the cheerfulness of the blaze and 
the odor of the wood. But as he sat 
there and began to take an inventory of 
| his expenses, he became wotried. To be- 
| gin with, there was an outlay before him 
of nearly $200 as wages for Tom and 
Luella; another $100 for fertilizer; still 
| more for stock feed, for his oats would 
| not be harvested until spring—about $350. 
| This didn’t include living expenses for 
himself and rations for Tom, or extra 
labor, which would be nearly $400 more. 
| And the first deferred payment on his 
| farm would be due at the end of the year. 

“Over $1,000,” thought John, “and I’ve 
| only got $600 left. Gee, but it takes capi- 
tal to farm. Still I can get some of my 
stuff on credit until the crop is gathered. 
Soon I will have my own chickens, hogs, 
and vegetables; they will reduce my gro- 
cery bill. From twenty acres of cotton 
at fifteen cents a pound, including the 
seed, I will get at least $1,900. I ought 
to sell $200 worth of vegetables, and my 
chickens ought to net me $100 besides. 
Say I make only $2,000, I will be in about 
$800. Next year, with my own feed and 
meat, I will make even more.” 

He went to bed cheerful; and because 
he had heen in the open most of the day 
and hadn’t smoked as much as usual, and 
hadn’t drunk anything, he slept so soundly 
that when Tom beat on his blind at six 
o’clock the next morning, he thought 
it was midnight and a _ burglar was 
trying to get in. 


' |as that first one on the farm. After sup- 
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SWEEPING IN THE CORNERS 


OHN soon realized that farming calls 
for executive ability. For instance, 
| Tom had an aversion to clearing waste 
land. The other men he had worked for 
had never bothered about these little 
patches of pine saplings and plum trees, 
but had plowed up to them. It was negro 
tradition to plow to them or around them. 
“Lawd, Mr. John, you cain’t raise no 
cotton in dem gullies. Of cou’se hit’s yo’ 
land, but if hit was me, I wouldn’t fool 
wid dat little handful o’ groun’,” he pro- 
tested. 

And because John was not an execu- 
tive, he let the negro argue him out of 
most of this work, although he knew he 
did wrong and was spoiling him. And 
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because’ he did so, Tom grumbled when 





he was ordered to plow the garden. He 





Speedy Runabout at 
/; Boat Builder’s Price 


UILD this fast motor boat yourself 
from parts we furnish ready to 
assemble. We shape and fit every 

plece here at the factory You can easily fasten 
@ boat together if you can handle a hammer, saw 
and screw driver, aud it will cost 1about ¥% 
what the boat builder asks you prefer, get 
the full-sized patterns only, th fall instrue- 
tions, at from $2.00 to $12.00 

PREE—Brooks Boat Book illustrating cruisers 
—motor boatse—sail boatse—row lLoatx—canoes, 
Dozens of designs to choose from. Mail a postal 
today for this book. 


BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 
6605 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
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for the Knockdown Frame of 

Only this 23-foot boat, including full- 

sized patterns and _ illustrated 

instructions to finish—speed 9% 

to 14 miles an hour—12 passen- 

gers. Free Boat Book. Shows this and 
other models. 








hated this work. The rows were short, 
and constant turning fretted the mule 
Tidwell had done his own gardening, for 
Tom swore so loudly at it that Mrs. 
Tidwell had ordered him away from the 
house. 

And on cold days Tom wasted a great 
deal of time standing before a fire which, 
negrolike, he made of brush in the field, 
and before which he warmed himself 
often, no matter how much exercise he 
might be taking. 

But in preparing land for cotton and 
corn, the two staple crops, especially cot- 
ton, which is the Southern farmer’s quick 
asset, Tom worked cheerfully and with 
lifelong experience. He knew by instinct 
the best season for breaking the land, the 
time to plant, the width of the rows, the 
depth the seed should go. By April he 
had planted all his master’s crops, includ- 
ing his garden. 





THE FARMER’S CLUB 
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OHN found as a substitute for his city 

club that other club which met twice 
a day at Scottsboro and in Fred Todd’s 
store waited for the mail and matched 
for the soda pop. There were, besides 
Todd, who had failed as a dentist in town 
and was succeeding as a merchant, George 
Steele, owner of a poultry farm; Melton 
Roberts, who made a small fortune when- 
ever his peaches escaped the late frost; 
Foster Eldridge, who was a consumptive 
and was taking the open-air treatment; 





Fred Lathrop, an ex-baseball star and 
AGENTS—Here You Are now a rural mail carrier, and Farnsworth 
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THOMAS TOOL CO., 6129 Barny St., DAYTON, OHIO 


These men didn’t in the least resemble 
the newspaper cartoon type of farmer, 
Auto | but looked like well-to-do business men 


er stores 4 ! tive 
home. 15 TOOLS IN ONE. | (One owned an automobile, and two or 


ed an a vine 


* | three others had a commercial rating 


Farnsworth called the store Todd's 
Todd’s deadfall, and its 
habitués the Sons of Rest 





Back to the City 


Continued from page 31) 
“IT was president of the Sons of Rest,” 


Never had he enjoyed a meal as much. 
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he told Ellenwood, “but Eldridge caught 
me et a letter the other day, and I 
was fired for violating the by-laws.” r 
They were all ceeded: aaa Ellenwood Supplied Ready-Rubbed for the 
found this club rauch more wholesome Pipe—Interesting Facts 
than the one he had left in town. He Told Without Pictures. 
never went home half tipsy from it, and "THOUSANDS upon thousands of loyal 
he didn’t lose money playing pool. The smokers of Edgeworth Plug Slice To- 
sociability didn’t depend ‘on highballs. bacco—men who have come to swear by 
John was surprised, too, at the things the this good pipe-smoke — will be interested 
members were interested in. One was in this announcement that ‘‘Edgeworth’’ 
politics. There was a three-cornered gu- is now also offered REapy-RuBBED—all 
bernatorial race on then, and each candi- ready for the pipe for those who prefer it. 
date had his partisan in Todd’s store, and If YOU never have tried ‘‘Edgeworth,”” 
these partisans almost came to blows as do so now in its new form. 
they argued their candidates’ policies and Doubtless you have rubbed a slice of 
compared their long “statements.” They tobacco in your hand. You have pinched 
followed the smallest moves of Colonel it tight in your fingers—then released it. 
Roosevelt and the President, and kept up You have seen it “‘crawl’” over the palm 
with the trust investigations. of your hand—and you knew it was then 
John had never seen such things taken just right to put in your pipe. 
so seriously before. Edgeworth ReaDy-RUBBED comes to 
‘ you ready to ‘‘crawl’’ in your hand. It’s 
all prepared for your pipe when you take 
it from the box. And the real satisfac- 
tion it gives proves unmistakable quality. 
**Edgeworth” is made from the finest 
Burley-leaf the ground can yield. 


Famous Edgeworth Tobacco Now Also 


REAL COUNTRY FOOD 


HIS store club, and church about two 
Sundays a month, and an occasional 
meal at Farnsworth’s, whose wife was 
worried because John wouldn’t marry, 


were about John’s only social diversions. 
He didn’t think it right to ride his mule 
after a hard day’s work to visit his neigh- ; 
bors, who lived some distance apart, al- 


though he visited them on Sundays. 
EXTRA HIGH GRADE 


“People say it is lonely in the country,” 


he thought, “and yet what did I do in 
Smoking Tobacco, 10c 


town? The club every night, then to a 

lonely room to bed, back to the office, and 

to the club again. I knew no one, I never 

went out. I have as much diversion here, | 
and I am not so lonely as I was in town, 
either.” 
But if John had routed one fallacy | 

against the country, he had to rout an-| A pipeful of ‘* Edgeworth’ is the kind 

other in its favor. Country fare, as a of smoke one dreams of. Every puff is de- 

bachelor had to take it, was monotonous. light raised to the n’th power. There's 

Luella put too much soda in the biscuit never a bite for the tongue, while the after 

and too much grease in the meat. There effect is a pleasant and joyful memory. 

You who swear by ‘‘Edgeworth’’—tell 

your friends to try it— Plug Slice or 

Reapy-Russep. And you who know it 

not—it’s time to get acquainted. For 

the man who énows this tobacco always 

lives in agreeable anticipation of his 

next smoke. 


was no such thing as change. Moreover, 

Luella didn’t keep the house clean. The 
bed never had clean sheets, the floors 
were never swept. John had to bathe in 

We're 80 sure of Edgeworth that we guaran- 

tee it—and will refund the purchase price if 

you’re dissatisfied. READY-RUBBED in 10c tins, 

everywhere. Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00, 


a tub in water carried 400 feet from a 
spring, for no well-digger had ever pene- 

Mailed prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer has none. 


trated the rock foundation around the 
“The Pipe’s Own Story,” 


house. 
No. 1— Free 


Washerwomen were not skillful. 
“It’s a funny thing,” John confided in 
Farnsworth, “but I don’t feel as_ well 
in the country as I did in town. I 
don’t drink anything, I am in the open, 
I keep regular hours, yet I have headache. 
Why is it?” : 
} Just published—a most fascinating story; told 
TAKING ROOT | by a Pipe itself—the first of a series of * Pipe 
Tales.” It’s a booklet every smoker will enjoy. 
You will want the whole series. Write us today. 
for “‘The Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1, and we'll 
mail it to you free of charge. 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 
Also manufactarers of Qboid Granulated Plug 


moking Tobacco. 


3 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 











“17 EEPING bach, for one thing,” Farns- 
worth replied ; “and sameness of fare 
and lack of amusement. Statistics show 
that farmers are shortest lived, drummers 
longest. I notice the difference when [| 
go to town. There I take several drinks 
and smoke fifteen cigars a day, and am 
up half the night. The next morning, if | ——————————————————————— 
I didn’t know I was forty-two, I’d swear | P 
I wasn’t over twenty-five. I return to the | Every business and 
country, wax virtuous, and in a week | 
am taking medicine.” 

“Yes,” John went on, “and I have no- 
ticed that a man in the country gives him- 
self up as old at thirty-five, when in town 
he has just begun to mature.” 

“True again,’ Farnsworth admitted, 
“and yet, after a time in town, I am glad | 
to be back in the country. Town enjoy- | * 
ment is like whisky: it soon dies out. The | - 
smell of the open calms me. The sight of | THE SAFE CABINET 
the country road, the red clay, the famil- | ia 
iar old trees, is like that of old friends.| is fire-resisting in a high degree. Its interior is 

re ino ch: “——- re : £ ste any vice. 3 imes 
Here nothing changes and yet nothing| Sitch asa sale thevsome size Tt cives all the 
grows monotonous. — No existence 1s Sat-| convenience of a wooden file and security. 
isfying, but a man is least dissatisfied on Sizes for all uses. Patented. Other so-called 
soil where he has taken root.” ‘fireproof’ cabinets may /ook like it but they are 


not made like it. Get the genuine THE SAFE- 
CABINET and avoid regrets. 


Send for illustrated booklet N-2 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. N Marietta, Ohio 


Manutactw ers of THE S-C BOOK-UNIT, 
the new steel library system. 

















professional 





man needs it 





In no other way can he be 
sure that his valuable papers 
are secure and at the same 
time conveniently filed. 





FARM GAMBLING 


NE morning in early April, John said 
to Muldrew: 

“Tom, what about our garden?” 

“Gyarden,’ Tom exclaimed “Lawd, 
white man, don’t you know dey ain’t go’n 
be none?” — 

“No garden?” 

And Tom reminded him that there had 
been no rain to speak of in six weeks, 
and the vegetables were drying up. John 
realized now that the farmer is at the 
















A RELIABLE POWER PLANT 


is what every lover of boating is looking for. Let 


mercy of the weather. All his foresight us prove to you that 

and energy and labor are as nothing if a ROBERTS MOTORS 

drought or too much rain catches him at sees axuoann, ‘De ue bo teied 

the wrong time; but he must pay for his a saving in first cost, The best is - 
Cail : ° > . ways the cheapest in the end | 
fertilizer, his help, and his trouble just Sadie tee oo tele ‘Fee 
the same a motor for every hoat 


Write at once for our catalog to 


“And I guess you knowed about dat The Roberts Motor Co. 


1455 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A 
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Back to the City 


(Concluded from page 32) 


sumpn dat got in and killed all dem 
chickens las’ “night,” Tom added. 

John didn’t know, but he soon saw with 
his own eyes. Rats, or something else, 
had eaten ‘all but five of his seventy-five 
young chickens; and he had thought that 
his chicken yard was ratproof. 

“Counting the expense of my henhouse 
and wire fences,” he calculated, “those 
five survivors cost me as many dollars 
each. My tomatoes will stand me in 
about $2 each.” 

THE INCIDENTALS 


ND while he was calculating, he went 

further and estimated his total ex- 
penses. His account with Todd had run 
up to nearly $200. He was feeding not 
only himself, but his mule, his hand, to 
whom he gave weekly rations, and Luella, 
who wasted provisions and stole what she 
didn’t waste. Besides, there were count- 
less incidentals: chickens, which had cost 
him $25; hogs, another $25; about 100 
fruit trees; plows, which Tom lost or 
broke. Everything was going out and 
thing would come in until he began to 
gather his cotton crop in the fall. 

“Talk about capital,” he thought, “a 
manufacturer doesn’t have to watch his 
expense account any closer than I do, and 
1e at least isn’t dependent on the weather.” 

But nature doesn’t do things to a finish. 
If the dry, hot weather ruined gardens, 
it was the salvation of cotton and bottom- 
land corn. Tom, with his instinct, pre- 
dicted that there would be a bumper crop 
of both. 

“Yes, it'll be a whaler,” Todd also as- 
sured John, “but if Texas has the same 
luck and misses the boll weevil, look out 
for eight-cent cotton.” 

From April on, John was a busy man. 
The working day was from sunup until 
sundown, and farmers got up at daybreak 
in order to begin work promptly at sun- 
tise. John did little actual work himself, 
but he had to keep Tom busy. When 
cotton had been planted, corn had to be 
thinned out. Then cotton must be chopped 
and corn plowed. Corn plowing had to 
be succeeded by the first cotton plowing, 
and so on alternately. He must also see 
to it that the plows were kept sharpened, 
and that extra hands were hired for cot- 
ton chopping. 


Tu 


GOING UP 


UT on Sunday it was a delight to walk 

over his fields and see the growing 
crops, and compare them with his neigh- 
bors’. 

“You'll make two bales to the acre,” 
Steele told John one morning in August 
at Todd’s store. “It will be the biggest 
crop you ever saw. If the Lord had done 
nothing else but watch the cotton crop, 
He couldn’t have given us a bigger yield.” 

Everybody said the same thing, and 
then there was a long argument as to 
prices. 

“We can’t give the world enough cot- 
ton,” Steele declared. “You'll never live to 
see the price go much below fifteen cents, 
not as long as the price of everything else 
keeps so high. The South is cotton’s only 
home, and the boll weevil will keep the 
yield down below the world’s demand.” 

Nearly everybody agreed with him. 
Almost forgotten were the old days in 
the South when cotton brought from six 
to seven cents, and hands could be hired 
for thirty and forty cents a day. Only 
Todd was skeptical. 

Mi about the bulls all you want,” he 
said, “but if she goes over 14,000,000 bales, 
watch the price go below twelve cents.” 

But John was elated 

“On forty bales,” he thought—“and I'll 
make two bales to the acre—lI’ll have 
about $3,500, seed and all, enough to fin- 
ish paying for my farm.” 


The weather continued dry, almost too 


dry in fact, for in that particular year 
John’s farm lay in a dry “streak” about 
half a mile wide and a mile long. Thus 


the cotton bolls opened prematurely, and 
Tom predicted in September that if rain 
didn’t come soon the yield would be cut 
half a bale an acre. — 


GOINE IOWN 


Corr YN was beginning to open now, 
Ss and before John could pick his first 
ale, Todd’s prediction had come true. Th 
entire belt had good weather, and experts 
said it would be a fifteen-million crop, 
and prices fell to eleven cents. John got 
ten cents for his first bale, and then the 
Price fell to nine and a half 

It kept falling, and in the earls part of 


Decemher Tohn’s average price was eight 


cents from twenty bales, or about $900, in- 
cluding the seed, whereas he had counted 
on about $1,700. To make matters worse, 
cotton pickers were scarce and had to be 
paid high prices. It cost John at least 
$10 a bale for picking, and at that, of the 
ten remaining bales in the field, probably 
half would be lost or storm damaged be- 
cause there wasn’t enough labor to pick 
it. Because of this and because of the 
dry streak, John’s whole crop wouldn’t 
be over twenty-five bales. 

“Counting my first payment on my 
note, and the second payment which will 
soon be due, and my labor, fertilizer, stock 
feed, implements—everything in fact—I 
will be in the hole about $600,” John fig- 
ured, “and still owe $1,700 on my farm. 
That is, if nothing worse happens and 
cotton doesn’t go lower. 

“Now, if I had capital enough to hold 
my cotton until the price goes up, and 
until I could begin to raise my own sup- 
plies, [ could make it go.” 

But he had no capital, 
that the 


and he realized 
farmer needs a certain amount 
of capital. His creditors, liberal enough 
on the prospect of a fifteen-cent crop, 
were apprehensive now, and, of course, 
offered no reduction on their bills for 
things sold on a basis of fifteen-cent cot- 
ton, but pressed their claims. Everybody 
urged the farmer to hold his crop for 
better prices, but how could he when the 
only people who could aid him—his cred- 
itors—were most insistent that he sell? 
They, these creditors, made themselves 
secure, and let the farmers take chances 
on the weather and the danger of over- 
production, and other things that can’t 
be foreseen. 
AND FOUR TO GO BACK 


ND John’s despair grew deeper every 

day as he saw the whitened cotton 
fields, ironical reminders of a season of 
plenty. 

Todd, however, was optimistic, he 
formerly had been so pessimistic. 

“T just feel,” he told the club one morn- 
ing a few days before Christmas, when 
everybody had been remarking on a slack 
holiday trade, “I just feel that eight cents 
is bottom and that she will go up. In- 
stead of planting cotton next year, I am 
going to buy my crop ginned and baled 
now—not futures but spot—and stick it 
in the warehouse until she goes up, and 
I don’t think I’ll have to wait until fall 
either.” 

He didn’t; he sold the following Febru- 
ary at a profit of $10 a bale; but John 
couldn’t foresee that, and he didn’t have 
the capital. He received a letter the next 
day from Tidwell, from whom he had 
bought, and this letter decided his course. 

Tidwell wrote that he had had both 
good and bad luck. He had been the 
cause of an accident, and the street car 
company had discharged him. On the 
other hand, his wife had fallen into a 
small bequest from a dead relative. There 
was no employment open to him just then, 
and if Mr. Ellenwood would “rue back” 
on their trade, Tidwell would pay him an 
advance of $100 on the price of the farm 
and buy the balance of his crop at a fair 
valuation. 

John wrote two letters. In one he 
accepted Tidwell’s proposal, and in the 
other he asked the general manager of 
the cracker factory if he might be taken 
back. 

Tidwell returned to the 
wood to the city, for, luckily, the factory’s 
cashier had resigned, and he wasn’t a 
good cashier either. John was reinstated 
at his old salary. 


who 


farm and Ellen- 


BACK TO TOWN 


N the evening of his arrival in the 

city John dined in considerable state 
at his club, and while he drank his cock- 
tail he reflected that every month hence- 
forth he would receive $125, rain or shine; 
that he would live in a comfortable, steam- 
heated room; that he would eat carefully 
prepared and appetizing food; and that 





he would be carefree outside of the hours | 


between eight and five-thirty 

That evening he went to a moving-pic 
ture show and a prize fight, and walked 
home when the streets were brilliant with 
night life. The amusement places were 
emptying their audiences, automobile 
horns were blowing, and electric signs 
winked at him from the sky 

“Tt is all wrong, and it is bad econom 
ics,” John thought; “but I like it. Back 
to the city for me. And yet, as Farns 
worth said, it’s like whisky, it will soon 
die out.” 
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hree out 
of every 
four Retailers 
who tried to 
figure out the 
simple problem 
ven below got 
it wrong. 


Wholesale price $1.00 


Cost of doing 
business . . 22% 


Retailer’s profit 10% 
Retail selling price ? 


Basing your percentages on selling 
price, the answer is not $1.32 

Inability to compute 
profits correctly is only 
one source of loss to the 
retailer. 

There are a dozen other 
holes through which your 
profits leak. Find them 
—and how to stop them 
—by getting this book. 


ers who state 


machine and 


service that goes with it for thousands of dollars. 
If your business or your profit is not what it 


should be, it will cost about a minute of 
and a two-cent stamp to send in the coupon 


find out how others in your line have solved the 


same problems. 


We make adding and listing machines, list 
ing and non-listing calculating machines—8s6 
different models in 492 combinations of fea- 
tures—$150 to $950, easy payments if desired. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


18 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


There are retail- 


would not be with- 
out their Burroughs 


For instance, one Re- 
tailer followed the com 
mon sense method 
advised in this book 
increasing his total 

rofit nearly 400% 
ina single year with 
out raising, prices. 


He learned the lines that paid, 
and those that didn’t. 


He learned the cost of conducting 
each department, where the losses 
crept in, where each clerk stood in 
sales and profit. 

Heabandoned guesswork methods 
and put his store on a scientific, 
money-making basis. 

gy He made himself a bigger busi- 
ness man—a bigger factor in his 
community —through the aid of 
Burroughs Systems and a 


y BURROUGHS 
Bookkeeping Machine 
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GIRAPLEX CAMERAS 


Pictures like this 


the instant of exposure. 
is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 








With the Graflex you can make snapshovts indoors or in the shade. 
will give exposures of any duration from “time” to 1-1000th of a second. You can 
see the image on the ground glass, the size it will appear in the negative, up to 
Focusing scale and finder are done away with—there 
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are easy to make with 
a GRAFLEX. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
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Gile Boat and Engine Co. 





Ideal Launches are speedy, safe and seaworthy. Sim, 
enough for a child. Contain the famous Gile marine 2-cycle 
engine. Starts, stops and reverses with one lever. Every boat 
guaranteed. Reemy yet trim. 16,18 and 20-foot sizes. Shipped 
ready torun. Write for beautiful launch and engine cata 
brimful of money-saving launch pointers. “a now. (2) 


04 Main Street 
LUDINGT ON, MICH. 
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acade mic training. One instructor 
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Tuiti yn and Board $380.00 00.00. 
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military and physical training school 
Located at College Hill, unusue 


Separate depart- 
lly beautiful and 
d. Gymna n 





Buildings well equ 
supervision Military subordinate 
to every nine cadets. Certificate admits 
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Box 18, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Experience is the final test; the great teacher. 
Try GOTHAM Color-Fast SHIRTS. Your 
experience will be a pleasant lesson. You will 
find the finest fabrics, expert workmanship 
and a perfect fit. The test of time and serv- 
ice—long wear and rough usage—will con- 
vince you that the durable shirt of quality is 
GOTHAM—the Shirt of a Gentleman. 
AT $1.00 TO $7.50 

Ask your haberdasher for Gotham Shirts, Under- 

wear, Pajamas and Soft Collars. 
Your personal copy of the Gotham Book awaits a 

postal request. Send for it today. 


GOTHAM MFG. CO. 


Dept. M, Fifth Ave.Bldg., New York City. 
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GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe 


dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and 
childre s and 4 shoes, , s-spaaa without rubbing, 
25c. “French Gloss,” 

ees - ation fa ‘aban ng and polishing all 
es. 10c. “Dandy”’ size, 25c. 

in liquid form with sponge 
i whitens dirty canvas shoes, 


sho 

“QUICK WHITE” 

quickly cleans ar 
10c and 25c. 

cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In 

round white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with 

sponge. l0c I handsome, large aluminum boxes, 





our dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 

the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 

20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 

Polishes in the World 
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OLLIER’S WEEKLY, following its 
custom of “ridding” public life of any 
Republican official who has made a good 
record, has opened a frank campaign of 
vilification against the distinguished lowa 
member of the Cabinet 
The question has been asked: “If what 
COLLIER’s says is not true, why does not 
Secretary Wilson sue the publication for 
libel?” The answer is that CoLLier’s has 
an immense fortune back of it which prac- 
tically insures it against serious conse- 
quences of libel suits.... Ballinger 
threatened libel against CoLLier’s, but had 
to give up the thought for lack of funds 
to prosecute a case which he knew would 
be pushed relentlessly against him through 
all the courts at a tremendous cost. 
—Burlington (lowa) Hawk-Eye 
+ 
It is none of our business, but we would 
suggest to Mr. James Wilson of Wash- 
ington that he subscribe for CoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, if he has not already done so. 
—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
+ 
Cotiier’s WEEKLY announces that it is 
going to probe into the doings and manipu- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture 
during “Tama Jim” Wilson’s term of 
office. It is probable that the probe will 
result in some resignations, more welcome 
to the country than Dr. Wiley’s. 
—Eugene (Ore.) Guard. 
+ 
Co.iiEr’s WEEKLY, following its chival- 
rous announcement of its intention to 
| make his place too hot for Secretary Wil- 
son of the Department of Agriculture, has 
printed a two-page attack upon the record- 
breaking Cabinet Minister. There is 
nothing in our Government history smaller 
and more contemptible than the opposition 
to Dr. Wiley in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the public is really curious to 


know why President Taft is so reluctant 
to part with the Cabinet Minister who 
tolerates and » Be McCabe's - fantastic 


doings.—Chattanooga ( Tenn.) News. 


+ 
If the charges are true, as are brought 
by CoLiirr’s WEEKLY against Secretary 
Wilson, the head of the Department of 


high time the powers 
tangible than 


Agriculture, it is 
that be do something more 


appoint investigating committees to deal 
out liberal doses of whitewash. 
We say “if the charges are true,” and 


the qualifying is more a conventionality 
than a conviction: for those of us who 
have chatted with CoLvier’s on these 
topics of larger national outlook are well 
aware of the fact that when a definite 
assertion appears in the editorial column 
of the National Weekly one can be more 
than reasonably sure that the assertion is 
in exact accordance with the truth. 
—Porterville (Cal.) Messenger 
+ 

The work done by CoLLrer’s WEEKLY in 
exposing the iniquitous patent-medicine 
frauds awakened the public to this blatant 
evil in a manner which had not previously 
existed 

—Seattle (Wash.) Northwest Medicine 

+ 

CoLLter’s and magazines like it entirely 

overrate themselves and their influence 


when they preach about the “rumblings 
ahead.” Most of the “rumbling ahead” in 
this country exists only in the imagina- 


tion of muckraking magazines and dema 
gogic politicians 
Wheeling (W Va.) Intelligence 
+ 
evidence of the bold and 
Federal patronage to force 
for the Presidency, in 


Indisputable 
reckless use of 
Taft’s nomination 


spite of the unwillingness of the party to 
| have him, is published in CoLiier’s 
New York City Mail 
+ 
Co.irer’s nor any other observer of 
bere Republican politics need doubt 
for a moment that the postmasters of this 
State, especially those of the first class, are 
in politics —Birmingham (Ala.) Times 
+ 
COLLIER’S gives verbatim a letter written 
by the Taft Texas campaign manager in 
which he wields the club without mercy 
Anyone who don’t know what a steam 
roller is can easily understand what a 
modern up-to-date piece of machinery it is 
by glancing at the “sentiments” as ex 
pressed in this letter 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 


“Georgia newspapers should not quote 
CoLLIER’s WEEKLY as a guide to Georgia 


Democrats.’—Macon Telegraph. They 
will find none better in Georgia 
Columbia (S. C.) State. 


+ 


Co.irer’s WEEKLY, an independent jour- | 


nal that is supporting Roosevelt and Wil- 
son for the Presidential nominations, is 
able to look beyond the present into the 
future—Omaha( Neb.) World-Herald. 
+ 
CoLLtEr’s WEEKLY, the nation’s leading 
independent magazine on politics, discusses 
Hearst, Clark, and Wilson in its usually 
virile and trenchant manner 
-Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
+ 
It is well for CoLLter’s 
similar publications to realize 
Roosevelt as a 
simply impossible 
Waltham ( Mass.) Free Press. 
+ 
Among the national weekly magazines, 
CoLLieR’s is the most progressive on all 
lines, except politics. And it would be in 
politics if it were not afflicted with an 
incurable case of Rooseveltitus. 
—Madison (Wis.) Journal. 


WEEKLY 
that 


and 


Mr. 


+ 
Were it not for CoLLrer’s monitory fin- 
ger, the case with this poor old world 


would certainly be hopeless. 
—Springfield (Ill.) News. 
+ 


We do not know much, or anything, 
about Mark Sullivan except that he writes 
a page of political stuff for CoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, and is a sort of journalistic spy 
for that delectable publication at Washing- 
ton City.—Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 

+ 

Governor Kitchin, in his speech at 
Greensboro and in a small pamphlet is- 
sued. from his headquarters, quoted an 
editorial in the Durham “Sun” which con- 
tained comments on Secretary Simmons 
made by Mark Sullivan and printed in 
CoLLier’s WEEKLY. These comments by 
Mr. Sullivan were truthful and 
stinging that they have attracted attention 
all over the State—Durham (N.C.) Sun. 

+ 


Cotiier’s WEEKLY has been doing its 
best to create the impression that William 
R. Hearst is a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. 

—Topeka ( Kans.) State : 


+ 
CoLLIER’s WEEKLY would 
trace a bit of slang back into Ben 
son’s time than defeat a libel suit 
—Chicago (Ill.) Post 
+ 
CoLiter’s WEEKLY, the great independ- 
ent periodical—Fargo (N. Dak.) News. 
+ 


CoLiier’s discusses men and_ issues 
rather than giving vent to splenetic preju- 
dices —Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil. 

+ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Glory be! Your admirable “Democracy 
in Work” comes pretty close to being a 
real Democratic platform, or program— 
the very finest I have seen in any popular 
periodical 


so sO 


Journal. 


rather 
Jon- 


Why won't some Presidential candidate 
adopt it? It has just the strength which 
every one of them lacks. Possibly Bryan, 


La Follette, or Wilson has some such pro- 
gram in the back of his head, but they’re 


very far from saying it, as far as I have 
observed. None of the rest of them seem 
to have a glimmer of it 


EpMUND VANCE COOKE 
DENVER, CoLo 
Verily even the casual reader of CoLLIer’s 
quickly learns of the advertising as well 
as the editorial policy of The National 
Weekly, and goes on his way rejoicing. 
Confidence, rightly secured, is a power- 
ful weapon, and the success of a fight is 
measured by the stamina of the confidence 
can COLLIER’S 


possessed. In no small way 

count on the valiant support of its thou 
sands of women readers for its untiring 
efforts in the battle for pure foods. Your 
success along this and other broad lines 


must be most encouraging 
W. E. HEATLEy, 


1407 E. Colfax Ave 
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ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure 
for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is 
cheap enough for you to smoke. 
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I will send as long as they last 


my 25c. book 
Strong Arms 


for 10c. in n stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 full-page, 
half-tone cuts showing exer- 
cises that will quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great 
strength in your shoulders, 
arms and hands without any 
apparatus. 

Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 
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Governor West of Oregon 


Concluded from page 17) 


a pocket full of machinery circulars and 
plans. He turned all of the information 
he had gathered over to the Governor, 
with suggestions. These suggestions were 
straightway acted upon, new machinery 
was bought, the plant rejuvenated, and 
No. 3615 was put in charge. The peniten- 
tiary shoe shop is now supplying all of the 
State institutions with shoes. It costs less 
to operate than the old plant. 


AGAINST THE DEATH PENALTY 


OVERNOR West had put into prac- 

tice his extreme humanitarian the- 
ories for several months before it became 
necessary for him to express himself con- 
cerning the death penalty. His expression, 
when it came, was spectacular. 

Jesse Webb had been tried and convicted 
for killing a rich rancher. He had fought 
hard for life—with his victim’s money 
but finally the day for his execution was 
set. In the Oregon Penitentiary it had 
long been the custom to postpone luncheon 
on “hanging days” until after that event. 
So when, on the day set for the execu- 
tion of Webb, the luncheon gong rang at 
the usual time, the convicts, knowing that 
Webb was not to be hanged that day at 
least, set up a mighty cheer as they filed 
into the dining hall. 


THE REPRIEVI 


THE RE a strange scene awaited them 
Webb had been placed at the head of 
one of the long tables. Before his plate 
was a small box, which he was instructed 
to open. Obeying, he found inside the 
hangman’s rope, cut into short lengths. 
His wife and his daughter, who had fought 
hard for him, were ushered in and placed 
on his either side. They stood, each with 
one arm about the murderer, as the con- 
victs filed past. Webb was permitted to 
receive a congratulatory handshake from 
each, and to each his daughter gave a length 
of the hangman’s noose as a souvenir. 
Governor West’s critics seized upon the 


doing as material for a fresh onslaught. 
But West’s purpose explained the reason 
for his spectacularity. He announced that 
he would place an anticapital punishment 
measure upon the initiative ballot at the 
coming November election. Friend and 
foe concede victory for the measure. 
Jesse Hall was one of West’s “boys” 
who did not keep his word. He was sen- 
tenced to serve fifteen years for larceny, 
and a few days after his conviction nearly 
succeeded in breaking out of the Multno- 
mah County jail. But when he was sent 
to the panty he gave his word of 
honor to the Governor not to escape. He 
was sent to work on a road near Salem. 
He “made a break for it’’ almost immedi- 
ately, and captured and forced a rural mail 
carrier to drive him toward the mountains. 


THE END OF HALL’S FLIGHT 


EWS of Hall’s flight was received by 

Governor West by telephone. With- 
out wasting any time he got a_high- 
powered automobile and started on the trail. 
“This is my affair,” he answered those who 
protested against his risking his life. 

Just as dusk was fading into night, the 
Governor and his party came upon a house 
near which Hall had been seen only a few 
hours before. Leading the posse, Gov- 
ernor West crawled through the under- 
brush in the direction of a camp fire he 
could see glowing among the trees of a dis- 
tant grove. Dimly the outlines of a man’s 
body lying beside the fire could be seen. 

“You stay here,” West directed the 
others. “That’s Hall, and I am going 
ahead.” 

He walked toward the camp fire until 
he stood over the man. Hall was waking, 
but the Governor did not try to take the 
convict’s gun. Hall started when he saw 
some one beside him, and jumped to his 
feet, his hand on his revolver. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 
“I’m the man you broke your word to,” 
answered the intruder. “I am Governor 




















reprieving of Webb and the manner of its West.” 
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Of all the days in all the year 

There's none so long, so blue, so drear 
As modern moving day. 

Tis hard ¢ 6b leeve the fact s0 stated, 

That this much-dreaded first of May, 

In bygone times mankind elated: 

That when he lived the Simplest Life 

(His dinner set a bowte knife) 

To move was travel—or, translated, 
Pleasure unadulterated. 

we 


The Up-to-the-Minute Man’ 
HES the fellow who not only zs, but 


also ‘‘Jooks it.’ 


He keeps an eye on the fashion-vane and sails with 
the style-wind. 


This season, you'll see a brand new note in his attire 
—a fabric belt to match his suit. 


And if you will look at the under-side of that belt, 


> 


you'll find it stamped ‘‘Snugtex. 


SNUGTEX 


The Fabric Belt 


The Comfort Feature: No other belt has it—a short strip of elastic 
fabric under the flap—gives with body movements—holds the trousers 
firmly without binding. 

Snugtex Belts (with the elastic feature), made of worsted 

fabric, patented tongueless buckles, Price $1.00. 


Snugtex Belts without the elastic feature, made of special fabric, 
with tongue buckles, 50 cents. 


Every Snugtex Belt is guaranteed for a year. Get one at your 
Men's Furnishing Store. If they haven't Snugtex write us. 


SMITH WEBBING CO., fitriceShastic sna'non-elasic, 390 Broadway, New York 


MANUFACTORY, PAWTUCKET, R. I 
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$5,000 
* Rand ahd one foot; or one hand and one eye; or one foot and one eye. : 
$2,600 to YOU if it causes loss of one hand, or one foot; or one cye. . ia 

These amounts (except for weekly Indemnity) INCREASE ONE-HALF IN FIVE YEARS without 
extra cost and are ALL DOUBLED if your accident happens in a public passenger convey- 
ance or elevator, or in a burning building. 

Larger or smaller amounts at proportionate cost. 
Absolute Security Liberal Contracts Prompt Settlements 
SEND IN THE gevece- —TO-DAY’ , 


to YOU if it causes ioe: of both hands; or seek feet, or oan 


| am under 50 years of age and in good health. Teli me how to ATNA-IZE my income. 
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Keeps 
when it is 
opened 


Carefully pre- 
pared from se- 
lected, red-ripe 
tomatoes, deli- 
cately spiced, 
and cooked very 
lightly, thus re- 
taining the deli- 
cate, natural fla- 
vorofthetomato. 
Put up in steril- 


ized bottles. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients Recognized and 
Endorsed by the U. S. 
Government. 


Ask for goods 
bearing our label, 
Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, 
Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vege- 
tables; all as satis- 
fying as Blue 
Label Ketchup; a 
trial will convince 
| you. 
Write for our illustrated 
booklet, “Original Menus.” 
It will aid you materially. 
Sent free on request. 


Curtice Brotuers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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a long sight nearer. Just you listen to my 
little whistle. It toots truth.” 

“And the roar of the room?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Tt doesn’t roar, it trumpets,” he laughed. 

“So you'll stick?” Her face was tremu- 
lous with sudden revelation. She began 
to be afraid of this masterful man. 

“Sure!” His eyes blazed. “I'll stick. 
It’s worth anything.” He took a step 
nearer her, and his voice vibrated to a 
warmer emotion, his eyes darkened, his 
speech grew slow and solemn. “It is—is 
—worth that,” he said. He had not named 
the sacrifice; but as she turned up the 
hill she was trembling. The pale Septem- 
ber skies had grown suddenly leaden and 
cold, the fluff of gaudy leaves about her 
feet spoke of death—death—death. For 
the first time in all her dominant, clear- 
eyed young days she was uncertain of her 
own judgments, she was weighing an- 
other’s conception of life and asking her- 
self: “Am I mistaken—I?” She gripped 
her hands together as she walked, those 
large capable hands. “It trumpets,” she 
quoted bitterly. A man had said that— 
right or wrong, a man. 





HE winter was cruel. Cold succeeded 

cold, until the days seemed all cold 
and no let-up. The rivers froze deep 
and the break-up did not come until late 
in March. When it came, the sudden 
warmth, the rains, the bursting ice, 
brought disaster through all New Eng- 
land mill land; from St. Johnsbury down 
to Willimantic came the floods. 

Mildred Everett, home for the week- 
end from college, was returning along the 
edge of the narrow river which runs 
through the Smithfield Hills and joins 
the Blackstone just below her own father’s 
prison house of a mill. She had been in 
| the office, first because the women of the 
| church needed a roll of cotton cloth for 
|their Home Missionary barrel; second, 
| for a talk with him. She had received an 
offer from one of the big woman’s maga- 
zines and she wanted to accept. Her essays 
and verse had appeared in good periodi- 
cals, her name was beginning to be known; 
for the girl’s intensity, the passionate parti- 
sanship of her creeds, the joy of her living, 
fairly shouted out of every sentence she 
wrote. Her father opposed obstinately and 
she intended to reason with him. He 
wasn’t in the mood, his assistant superin- 
tendent was just departing for a Lowell 
mill—couldn’t be bullied out of it. The 
wise damsel mereély possessed herself of the 
cloth and departed, by a rear door, along 
a path on which the workmen came. This 
path ran by the edge of the dike, crossed a 
narrow footbridge hung high over the rim 
| of the dam, slipped through rubbish heaps, 
| and joined civilization and a sidewalk. 

She held the roll of cotton under her 
arm, having refused her father’s offer to 
send it up. Those little democratic ways 
worked splendidly with Dad. A man was 
hacking at the bridge, she heard the reso- 
|nant rip of steel biting on wood. She 
stopped a passing laborer, a Devonshire 
man, and asked what was doing. 

“Thot’s Maister Sawltonstall,’ answered 
the fellow, touching his grimy cap with a 
grimier finger. “Th’ men refused to wark 
at bridge. Th’ choppin’ o’ ’er down means 
death, Maistress, an’ men’s goin’ to die 
wants pay for doin’ o’t. There warn’t no 
| extra for ’ee; so thic chap, do ’ee mind, 
| does ’er ’isself for th’ bawbies down yon. 
But yon’s death for thic chap an’ thic chap 
knaws hit.” 








HE girl turned back to the valley be- 
low and saw that through all the 
mill’s tenements men and women were 
busy loading vans, dragging out furniture, 
carrying the sick; but further down a flood 
| woutd cause hideous havoc and death. 
| Fhe little river was flooded. The ice 
had jammed up against the footbridge 
| Though three-quarters of the flood roared 
|out at the two ends of the dam, yet ever 
and again great waves of water spurted 
over the top of the ice jam, while the 
width and uplift of that threatening block 
was growing every moment with only a 
wooden bridge to hold it in check and a 
weakened dam below. 
When the thing itself crashed beneath 
that stupendous weight, when the solid 
|masonry broke under the Gargantuan 
| shove, it was questionable whether the 
| Blackstone, running between constricted 
banks, could bear the load Once let 
Woonsocket dam, half a mile below, give 
way, and all Front Street, with its packed 
would be 
after a police raid 


swept as clean as a 


The girl 


enements, 
spe ak-easy 
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The Roar of the Room 


(Continued from page 21) 


stood beside the roaring stream, down 
which mighty blocks of ice hurled with 
branches and even whole bodies of up- 
rooted trees. 


OM SALTONSTALL had gone out to 

meet this. She saw him clinging to the 
narrow footbridge, far above the masonry, 
cutting at one of the stout that 
anchored it to the river bed and the wall 
of the dam. Above his head the ice glim 
mered in the sunlight—blocks of it, bergs 
of it—and the sizzling water spurted out a 
creamy spume between. At her feet the 
screaming vortex was chocolate-wreathed 
with dingy white. It sang of destruction 
and disaster as it swept past. The bridge 
trembled beneath the practiced hand of 
the young fellow. He stooped to the next 
prop. 

Then suddenly there came a tearing and 
rending, the hacked beam opened out, the 
footbridge swayed and sagged. A roar 
followed. Men shouted from both sides 
of the stream. Tom Saltonstall wrenched 
himself to his feet.. It was no easy job 
after his crouching position on that swing- 
ing bridge. He grabbed the railing, he 
rose, slung one f advance. The 


posts 


foot in 
bridge went down with a long wail of 
wrecked timber and terrified men. 

For a moment the spray shot so high in 
air that the wall of water which followed 
could not be seen. Only the splash of a 
mighty wave, white, scintillating in the 
sun, draped .with rainbow tints and flash- 
ings, was visible; then appeared the sullen 
flood, the bergs breaking with a ceaseless 
cannonading, the whirling tops of en 
gulfed trees. Out of the froth pres- 
ently emerged a young head, dark with 
great bold eyes that were unafraid. The 
hope of swimming, even those few yards, 
in that freshet was vain. The crowd saw 
the boy and began to run down the em 
bankments on either side in hopeless 
endeavors to intercept and help. The 
river jeered at them as it flung madly on 
and on. The snowy ice cakes tilted up 
scornful noses at the racers and sneered 
flashes back at the sun. The drowning 
man grabbed a tree top and clung. The 
girl waited. 


HE water rose over the river bank, 
swept in snapping curls to her feet, 
climbed to her boot-tops and soaked her 
with an icy chill. The crowd began to 
cry at her. 
“Back, Miss,” they shouted. She stood 
sturdily, unrolling the long warp of cot- 


ton cloth in her hands, coiling it loosely | 


along her arm. The waves snarled vi 
ciously around her knees. The gang at the 
far end of the path ceased to yell, for that 
vibrant spirit in her had awakened and, 
standing in that swirl of waters, her head 
covered with a jaunty knitted toque of 
blue-and-white, her right arm bared, her 
face, her halo of gilt hair, her dainty cap, 
all sparkling with the uptossed spray, she 
gleamed out of that turmoil as the very 
embodiment of strong exultant life. 

The boy, tossed rudely toward her by 
the flood, smiled with a swift radiance 

He didn’t comprehend, he was 
glad that, if he must die for the people, 
his last earthly sight was her face. Still 











| 
| 
| 


merely | 


he clung all the more tightly to the tree- | 


top he had grasped. 

[he torrent brought him to within six 
yards of her as the water surged purring 
and gurgling halfway to her waist. Then 
she flung. 

The wooden board on which the cotton 
was rolled, weighted still by the greater 
part of the 


rose 


goods, 


into the air, the | 


white strip behind bellied out into a flut- | 


tering curve, the head began to float down- 
ward, and with one quick jerk she twisted 
it over the twigs beside the boy’s hand, 
then, turning, splashed steadily to the 


bank of the mill. Here she fastened it 
The men had reached her before the 
tide and the pull of his anchor had 
swept the young fellow to land and she 


wasn’t permitted to haul him in, though 
she thought that her right, and said so 


YHE had asked that he be shown into 
the reception room at the mill as soon | 
as he also put on dry clothes. The | 


young man hesitated on the threshold of 
the room, gazing at the girl who sat by 
the radiator drying carefully length after 
length of her white cotton. She turned 
saw him; he doubted no more; they were 
lasped in a wild embrace : 
“Oh, Tom, Tom, Tom,” she mo 
and drew her firm white fingers through 
the drenched tangle of his curls, “TI 


tupid—I didn’t understand—I have beet 
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i Ail? Chocolate Coffee Scroll 


! Scrolls of Huyler’s sweet chocolate, into 
Me which the finest roasted coffee 
has been ground. 
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Make Big Money with 
The 1912 Camera Sensation 


Six entirely different style pictures, in 
cluding Post Cards, instantly developed 
No experience needed, My New Model 
sensation of the Camera 


















Camera is the 
I'wenty years ahead of them 








all With it you can take and instantly 
J develop before the very face and eyes of 
\e/ customers, six entirely dif 
‘ style pictures, includi 
\ ictur inclu 







6 styles o 
and Brooch Pictures 
many as seven persons oup. The demand for the 
e is re 





graphs is universal 8 > 
everything ready to begin work with 


and I send with the outfit 
The Camera comes to you complete and you begin making money the 
very first day it arrives on any street corner, or wherever people gather. 
complete with Tripod, 25 Buttons and 

Frames, 25 Tintypes and Mounts (2'2x 

\ 

- eee 

25 Post Cards, 1 bottle Liquid Developer. 

Positive proofs of the money-making certainties with this outfit, 
yours for the asking. Let me make you a special introductory offer. 


3's), 25 Tintypes, and Mounts, (134x2'2), 
L. E. LASCELLE, Mgr., 627 W. 43rd St., Dept. 344, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Roast Lamb 






Gives Keen Edge 
To Appetite 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 

to the real enjoyment of many 








dishes. It adds zest to 


It aids digestion. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


every 






meal. 







Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews 
and Hashes. A necessity for good 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 
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ProfessorAllyn pays a signal tribute to 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


The Roar of the Room 


(Concluded from page 36) 


cruel and horrid—not till I saw you in him for his blood, Dad likes him for his 


the water did [—” bounce—haw, haw, haw!” , — | 

He interrupted her swiftly. “No,” he “Father!” expostulated Mildred. Tom i Lewis B. ALLYN 

declared, “it was all my fault. I rushed caught her into the crook of his arm and ; baalegg ig og hae 

yo-I1 expected you to realize at she stood there blushing furiously. a 4 Lvs weorrmo, mass 

once—I—” ; The man stopped, standing close be- — 

A great round voice, the hearty voice fore them, rubbing his hands, laughing me PT a Gea January Twenty, 1912 
of a self-made American roared into immoderately, punching Tom and _ pinch- ; asdtcur Gina: 

the room where the two lovers stood. ing Mildred, the embodiment of good ’ é Gentlemen: - ay 
“Well—well well,” bellowed the voice, nature and success. a e shed eas Gebtes see oh iedeee ance ae 
“what’s this I hear? what’s this, what's “T was just huntin’ for Tom,” he de- . We regard this coffee as a product of the HIGHEST GRADE 
this? My little Milly actin’ like a heroine, clared. “I was goin’ to offer him the ‘t and have accordingly placed it in our PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
my little Milly showin’ she’s made o’ the  assistant-super’s job. Steere is slopin’ = 2 ee eS Se ‘ae tow ae, — 

real stuff, Ho—ho—ho!” He turned the next month. I was goin’ to ask him if rere a : 

corner before Mildred was quite disen he’d think it over, and, perhaps, I’d hand PTA INL J.B. yur. 
tangled. At that he raised his growl a down the goods; but I suppose now I’ve | eT \ A .\ Chatiet for the Board of ueclth. 
note or two. “Haw—haw—haw—here’s got to and dickerin’ go hang.” He 14 NI) Ni = . ; 

my little Milly, actin’ like a good sensible dropped to a deep seriousness. Business ‘ N cas 


=? vd 
girl an’ not a gradooate of an old-maid was business to him and no fooling. - PRINCIPAL BOSTON | 
factory. That’s right, Milly, kiss him “Will you accept, Mr. Saltonstall?” De- , COFFEE DWINELL-WRIGHT CO AND Tit 
again! He’s the stuff, Tom Saltonstall; spite her new vision of life the girl A _| Aas CHICAGO gar 
he’s deliverin’ the goods. You can’t kiss thrilled to the “Mr.” mage ary 


| —~y | — = — - * rn wera 
him too often to suit Dad. Ma likes “T will,” said the boy. | LW We ‘ fy ae } Yo mee = ~ Gle:, 
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If YOU value such superb quality and purity as we 
The Captain of La Flor Mauricienne have always justly claimed for our splendid White 
asst Ais deans House Coffee, the above testimonial by Professor Allyn 

also. Madame, we shall have the pleas- beauty; and I, Etienne Listrac, though should dispel any possible lingering doubt, and make 
ure to signal your frien’s. We shall make only a poor Creole of Mauritius, am of you interested in “WHITE HOUSE to the point of 
a great fire, and they will surely lay by the blood of ol’ France. Again I say it purchase. (Comes in $. 2 and 3 lb. tin cans, only.) 


until morning, when we shall sen’ you out — shall be as you wish.” 


to them in our boat. It is impossible to “Thank you, Captain Etienne,” Vera ° ° 
do so now, for the mouth of the lagoon murmured Your Grocer Has It or Can Easily Obtain It 
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is very narrow and we mus’ wait until “Je agee! Je gagne!” cried the deep 
the tide change.” voice of Da Silva. “I have won the pearl. ” 
He gave his crew some quick commands To-night is my night.” “WHITE HOUSE 
that met with protest and gestures so “It is Mademoiselle who have bring you CHOICEST SELECTION FROM 
i fierce that Vera, thinking she was the luck,” said Etienne gayly. ‘“Allons, mes MOST FAMOUS TEA GARDENS 
i cause, retreated behind him. amis, go and build a great fire at the end 
1 “Ah, I have forget,’ cried Captain of the sand spit.” 


Etienne. “Look, Miss, is it not beautiful ?” The crew filed out the door with grunts “ NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE.” 


He dropped something into her hand, of assent. Only Da Silva lingered. He : : ’ nae Sind =f ae 
and Vera gave a little cry of delight and stopped before Vera, his yellow eyes The White House Brand of Tea and Coffee represents the very best products of the 
a F ’ Tea and Coffee World. Packed in the all-tin package, the valuable and pleasing 








| P et . si anes She chrank hack ari the { : 
3 astonishment regen i oo a eS properties of both these splendid Food products are preserved and protected to a 
il a ; neers - a ha Baya 0 sen pe tg Bay a remarkable degree. In buying Tea and Coffee in the tin package under the White 
| ik was an enormous creamy-white pear You s ial iave the pearl also, Made- House Brand, you are assured of the best quality always. 
| , ee a — of fire as she a —" he began ra but ae SOLD RY 24.000 DEALERS IN EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY, CANADIAN PROVINCES. MEXICO AND BERMUDA 

balanced it in her open palm. tain Etienne was standing befo 11m, fe : : a 8 ee , ae 

op : : : _ ee," f eae. . : ~ — - 8 ™ The White House Brand Tea and Coffee has the ‘‘tang’’ of the Orient.. Don’t miss it. 

We trade mostly,” said Captain Etienne, — white-faced. 
“with the Malagasy along the coast where “Have I not already tol’ you go?” he 


steamers never come, but here in this said loftily. “Senhor da Silva, the Miss 
lagoon we fish also for pearls. We fin wish to be alone.” 





































this one yesterday. It is of great value, “Etienne,” cried Da Silva, “let me tell 
asmall fortune for all, a great fortune you one thing. You do not know—” 
for one. So we are going to play for it. “Again I say you mus’ not,” answered the 
eo ee the gh = that “i captain. “I do not TS but ay know— Try it and you will agree no punch can f 
our rule , who own the schooner, ge e. Mus’ I repeat? lave tol’ you go.” * 5: 
half, and the crew get half. Then, un- ; i . surpass that made with 
less I win, they shall play until one has \ SILVA, livid, looked from the 9 
won it. So do you, Miss, watch while we frightened girl to Captain Etienne. 
play. It shall be but short, and then we “IT should be the last to intrude upon a 
’ shall signal your frien’s.” friend,” he said. “But J should be the one ° 
a of They gathered about a table in the cen to stay. J have the pearl.” Y Grape Juice 
OST ter of the shack, and Etienne rolled _ He vanished quickly into the night, and 
bares dice against a Malagasy who representec as Captain Etienne flashed a quick look at ‘ ae ° 
hoto the crew. Vera to see if she had understood, his Try this: Juice of three 
red, _‘T have los’,” he said calmly. “I have rage at Da Silva fell from him forgotten, lemons, one orange, one 
y oe los..” and he stared at her in amazement. _ quart water, onecup sugar 
hal Vera looked at him with confidence Her beauty had taken on a dazzling and one pint Welch’s. 
2'ox that put to flight her dread of Da Silva. animation that was heightened by the dis- s Id 
2i2)5 His gayety was so irresistible; and it con- order of her dress. Her cheeks were erve cold. 
mr cealed a something that enabled him to flushed, her eyes luminous, her bosom rose \ 
offer. dominate his ruffians with a word and and fell tumultuously. Her drying dress 
NY, lose a fortune with a smile. Her adven clung closely to her slim form and her 
ani lure seemed suddenly enveloped in a haze tumbled mass of drying hair was twisting 
1 romance. As he came to her side by into exquisite little curves. 
the fire she quoted with a smile: And she smiled at Captain Etienne, her 
“Malheureux a jeu, heureux a l’amour.” fright gone, with admiration and gratitude. 
Captain Etienne laughed delightedly In a glow of bewilderment he drew a 
' “Vrai-i, Miss; but how can I win when rough chair up to the fire, placed over it 
have never play?” he said wistfully a blanket, and made her comfortable with 
“A game of such great stakes is not for a shy gentleness. The heat was grateful, 
a beggar.” and she sat in content while he stood at 
_ The crew of La Flor Mauricienne gam the door, looking out, and turning now 
ed in tense, silent absorption, only the and then to make some gay remark and 
yes of Da Silva seeking the two who yield a glance of admiration that was 
stood by the fire occasionally withasultry never so swift but that it was repaid by 
s‘ance wrenched from the lure of the play Vera’s most charming smile 
; “Ah, Miss,” he said at last, “they have 
VERA drew nearer to Captain Etienne. light’ the fire. Your frien’s can see, but 
“Lam afraid,” she whispered. “Your it is possible that they do not understan’. 
me © » - > 24 . ) r , ~ rc 1. 1. 4 . . . . 
SNGice cies tichek oa Kak wal ck ck ot oe ae ee “The Paint that Brims Over with Sunlight” 
You not send them to signal the yacht I go outside and you shall sleep, Miss, This paint is made for the needs of industrial plants. Years of experience 
: you remain here with me?” quite safe and comfortable, for Etienne | resulted in a paint that utilizes every ray of light—that is most sanitary—that 
understan’ iss,” said Listrac so istrac sh: atch.” . : : , 
berly, “] “0 Mon Pee Doe 1 gt ! elle + oe: tapn dee enatented: uaih will not flake nor scale—that stays white longest. The vehicle we use does 
tim fear they will mot obey. you stay here and talk to me. It is so} not retard the flow—a given amount covers greater surface. Our secret 
eg are wil’ in looks, but they mus’ do strange and so lonely) And I could not process gives these results as no other paint can. 
aS | say, ahall he ac w. ‘e . alee an oulc neac : ae . : 
ll ot ovale a — —_ hw peg eel ni thes — . . a Judge by the experience of big manufacturers throughout the country who are 
Great fire . : ‘ be qi gee fh by using Rice’s Mill White. 
‘at fire and then go to sleep on the much to talk to you. This is such 4 Sane ey Sy 8 ’ 
: hooner \nd you, Miss, shall stay here strange place and you are such a strange If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 
» Security until your frien’s are come. man. You are so gentle, and yet your to cover, write us on your letter-head, and we will send you free 
“tienne Listrac have say so. Miss, I pray men, who are so savage, obey you. It a sample board showing the tile-like surface of Rice’s Mill White, 
S. ay have no fear! Are not the French can’t be more than a few hours until day- and our booklet *‘A Clean Plant.’’ 
bearcand chivalt us always especially to break and we might—get acquainted—in Address Department C. 
Y auty in distress And you, Miss—I say that time,” she said, smiling shyly 


t so reverently re of a mos’ distressful “Miss. you laugh at me,” he answe red U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COo., Providence, R. I. 


Originators of the Mill White Idea 
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Good 
sport! 


Winter or summer, indoors or 
out, target practice is good relax- 
ation for busy people—develops 
poise and steadies nerves. Grow- 
ing in favor at country clubs and 
summer resorts. 


Teach Her to shoot! 


Wives and daughters should know 
how to protect themselves—in 
isolated suburbsand country places. 
Our little booklet, ‘“Target Shoot- 
ing,’ * should provevery interesting. 
Send for free copy. 


Smith & Wesson 


430 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When you want a revolver you want 
the best. Before you buy—investigate. 












Canoeing is 
at its best 
when you 
own an 
“Old Town 
Canoe.” 
This is the 
canoe that has made this sport so popular on all our 
river playgrounds, park lakes, the seashore, etc. The 

» 


Old Town Canoe 


is light, easy to paddle, durably constructed, easy to 
manage, as graceful as a swan. If you live where 
there is water to play on, write for our 
catalogue of canoe facts and canoe pic- 
tures. 2000 canoes in stock. Agents 
everywhere. Prompt deliveries. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
645 Middle Street Old Town, Me., U.S. A. 











Portable 
Fireproof 
Garage 


Comes Complete and Ready to Set Up 

of interlocking, 

Pruden System self-structuring 
metal units is 

No wood. No framework needed. Ab- 

solutely fireproof. Easily put up with wrench and screw 
driver. Strong, durable and handsome as masonry. Three 
of demonstrated success. Immediate shipments 
Ideal also for cottages, stores, warehouses, 


Write for Big, New Catalog. 


Metal Shelter Co., °3) F202 


*atentees and Sole Mfrs. of Pruden System Buildings 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


New Service 
19 DAYS PROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Via HONOLULU and TUTUILA (SAMOA) 
SPLENDID STEAMERS of OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO 
(Spreckels Line), 10,000 tons displacement, sail from San 
Francisco, July 2, July 30 (new schedule) and every 24 days 
thereafter on a 19-DAY SERVICE TO SYDNEY, AUSTRA- 
LIA, with stop at HONOLULU and SAMOA. THE QUICK 
AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE ANTIPODES. New York 
t ist class, $277.75; 2nd class, $190 75. Round 
» Ist 88 $375, 2nd class, via Ceylon and 


ranean 
AND BACK (From 


HONOLULU $11 8. FP.) lst Class 


Sailings Every 2 Weeks 
Oceanic Steamship Co. , 673 Market Street, San Francisco 


BETTER BOAT TOPS 


=> KENYON FOLDING BoaT 
| 
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unlike any other 
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from stock. 
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Tor is a necessity on 
every motor boat 
Lightest, neates., safest, strongest and most 
convenient to handle. Cuts wind likea knife. Sheds 
water likeaduck. Don’t start the season without a 
Kenyon Boat Top or Combination 
Sprayhood and Cockpit Cover. 
Protects perfectly. Write for 
Catalogue. Few 
choice territories open. Dealers 
write. Pioneer Fold’g Boat Top 
Builders. The R.L. Kenyon Co. 
183 Meadow 8t. 
j Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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The Captain of La Flor Mauricienne 


( Continued from page 37 } 


gayly, and I am shame’. I am not strange 
—only captain and owner of a so little 
schooner. You see, my father die two 
years ago, and I have to take La Flor 
Mauricienne and trade here in Mada- 
gascar to make my living. It is lonely and 
sometimes exciting, but never so exciting 
as when you are wash’ ashore by the sea.” 

“We were talking of going to Mauritius 
just before I was thrown overboard,” said 
Vera pensively. “Is it as lovely as Mada- 
gascar?” 

“Madagasca Miss, you are laughing 
again. I live in Pamplemousses parish, 
and that is the most beautiful place in the 
worl’, I think, where Paul and Virginia— 
you have read of Paul and Virginia 
Miss?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes—when I was in school.” 

“That is where I live. There is a gar- 
den there—now the Garden of Pample- 
mousses—and most beautiful trees, the co- 
co-de-mer of the Seychelles and the fan 
palms of Madagascar, and it is like a 
Garden of Eden, and in the center is a 
white stone, and we of Mauritius love to 
tell that under it Paul ‘and Virginia are 
buried. Of course it is not so, but we love 
such a make-believe. I wish some day you 
might see my islan’, Miss—it is all sugar- 
canes and flowers and savannas and moun- 
tains.” 

“Perhaps I shall,” said Vera softly. 

“So shall I hope,” said Captain Etienne, 
a bit unsteadily. “And now, Miss, mus’ I 
go and watch.” 


r? 


E folded the blanket over her, and 
Vera seized his arm. 

“Do not leave me alone,” she pleaded. 
“I am nervous I cannot bear to be alone. 
You will not leave when I beg you to 
stay.” 

“But, Miss, I mus’ watch. 
duty,” said Etienne, puzzled. 

“No! No! Don’t go! I want you to 
stay. I’ve been through so much to-night. 
My courage—is—all—gone. I’m afraid— 
I’m—going—to cry.” 

Her head dropped and she shook with 
sobs, still clinging to the sailor’s arm. He 
dropped to his knees by her chair and 
stared at her. Presently the sobs ceased 
and she raised her head and looked at 
him shyly, smiling through her tears. The 
firelight twinkled on the stili damp, twin- 
ing tendrils of her blond hair and the 
exquisite beauty of her face. Her eyes 
were deep and wide and blue, and looked 
steadily for a moment into his; then she 
turned her head; a deep color crept up over 
her cheek and she breathed quick and hard 

“Ah,” said Captain Etienne in a strained 
voice. “Then you love me!” 

He seized her hands in his 
covered his face with them. 


It is my 


own and 


7 HEN he raised it again it was radiant. 
“When I firs’ look and see you stan’ 
in the door,” he said brokenly, “my heart 
stop still. I have not dream there was in 
the worl’ one like you. And I behol’, my 
mos’ beautiful, a short hour and you love 
me and I love you. Miss, you are the 
sea’s gif’ to me. To sen’ you to me his 
waves have leap’ over your yacht and 
wash’ you ashore while the win’ is still 
and calm. Unlucky at play, lucky at love! 
Miss, so high a game bewilders. I love 
you—oh! so much I cannot tell, I cannot 
re’lize. So tell me once—jus’ once—that 
you love me, and I shall learn this night 
while you res’ in peace and I watch and 
tell my joy to the stars.” 
Vera clung to him. 
“Yes, I love you, Captain Etienne,” she 
whispered. “But do not leave me.” 
“T mus’,” he answered. “Ah, it 
sweet to stay, so har’ to go. In Pample- 
mousses, Miss, is my only sister, who is a 
nun. Once she have say to me: ‘Etienne, 
you follow the sea, and sailors are rough 
and cruel and har’—to men, but never to 
women. Some day you will love a girl 
and she will love you, and perhaps to be 
kin you mus’ be cruel to her and to your 
And that day mus’ 
your sister—in her place, 
and be cruel, if to be cruel is to be right, 
you mus’ be cruel.’ 


1s SO 


“Because you love me, Miss, you wish 
me stay. But—while you are under my 
protection—mus’ I not so much as kiss 


your hand. I mus’ not. Mos’ beautiful! 
In the roar of hurricanes and in hush of 
doldrums have I dream’ of you—oh! a 


thousan’ years before you have come. And 
now mus’ I go and watch and tell to the 
sea my thanks 

“Miss! Mos’ beautiful! Good night.” 


“Good night, Etienne,” she whispered 
softly, and the door closed behind him 


From time to time a sudden flicker of 
the fire lighted every corner of the bare 
room, then gradually it fell into glowing 
coals that Vera watched with their chang- 
ing fantasies ; while a grateful warmth and 
a sense of detachment crept over her that 
seemed to isolate from all the world this 
corner of the coast of Madagascar where 
she had met Captain Etienne—strong with 
men, gentle and clean-hearted with women. 

The light of his gayety seemed to illu- 
minate all the shadows of her life—even 
that sinister one which was called Da Silva. 


HE air was filled with vagrant whis- 

pers of the island that spoke wist- 
fully to her above the faint murmur of 
the sea—and then— Did she hear voices 
outside in tense undertones? 

She sat up rigid. 

Could the Portuguese have come back- 
to again attempt to insult—or to whisper 
his vileness to Etienne? 

Two shots rang out so close together 
that they were almost one. 

On the instant came Captain Etienne’s 
reassuring voice. 

“Miss! 1 pray you, be not alarm’. | 
see two eyes in the dark and I shoot twice. 
It was the small night animal we call 
the aye-aye. Quite harmless, and I, fool- 
ish, shoot before I think.” 

_ She smiled at the rioting gayety and 
joy of his tones. 

“Thank you, Captain Etienne,’ she 
called softly, and then she stared again 
into the dully reddening coals. 

Vera sat up suddenly and realized that 
she had slept for some time. Her clothing 
had dried, the fire was out, and she was 
warm and snug. Through chinks in the 
roof and walls of the house the sun had 
thrust dazzling lances. She felt a sud- 
den sinking at the heart—not at the prob- 
lems that confronted her, but because 
Captain Etienne had not called her. It 
was broad day. 


HE went to the door and tugged at it. 
It would not open. 

“Captain Etienne!” she called, alarmed. 

“Yes, Miss,” came his voice, and the 
door swung slowly open and she faced 
him. His face was pale, drawn, haggard 
—his smile a bit pathetic as he gave her 
a sudden glance, and then lowered his 
eyes as if in shame. 

A sudden suspicion struck her crimson 
and shamed, and her eyes fell too—to see 
something that lay in the sand, priceless 
and shining, yet unheeded as dross. She 
grew pale and trembled. 

It was the pearl that Da Silva had won. 

Captain Etienne saw it at the same time 
and stooped painfully to pick it up. 

“Ah, Da Silva have drop’ his pearl,” he 
said. 

Vera stepped out of the house 
looked about her, too agitated to speak 
Then Da Silva had told him. He had 
returned and told him. She was shamed 
in Captain Etienne’s eyes. 

Out on an ocean of sunrise gold she 
could see the Romance far off the shore, 
and even as she looked she heard the 
distant boom of a gun. Down the long 
lagoon, still and pure as a crystal of ex- 
quisite colored glass, lay La Flor Mauri- 
cienne, beyond a foaming mouth where 
the tide rushed out. 


EYOND the lagoon stretched the forest, 

its exquisite green tinged with the sun’s 
gold and screened with the delicate veils 
of the lattice-leaf plants that stood knee 
deep in the water. A wilderness of trav- 
eler’s trees, their trunks bulging like horns 
of plenty, and their magnificent fans sway- 


ing in a faint sea breeze, were everywhere, | 


growing alike from the water and high in 

the air on the crests of distant hills 
Vera turned fearfully to Captain Etienne. 
“What shall I do?” she asked forlornly. 


“T think we mus’ go down the beach to | 


the schooner, Miss,” he said wanly. “A 
boat is coming in from the yacht and it 
will go there firs’.” 
Only the shadow of 
mained in his 
“What is it, Captain Etienne?” she cried 
desperately. “Are you ill? You 
pale x 
“Tt is jus’ a little touch of fever, Miss 
Fever, that is all. Come! Shall we go?” 
Vera’s head dropped, and he started, 
walking slowly and stiffly.. She followed, 
gazing at his back dumbly, and feeling 
the wonderful thing that had come to her 
before transforming itself into a hideous 
pain. 
They walked for twenty minutes in si 
lence 


his gayety re 


voice 


are so 


So 





and | 





The sun began to burn, the sand | 






Lost Treasures 


How many times h 
you failed to take alone 
your camera because jt 
was too bulky and so lost 
a picture you would haye 
treasured forever > 
Here is The Wonderful Littl 


Ensignette 


"© Folding Camera 
6 Exposures 
Daylight Loading Films 
One motion opens it 
Ready for instant use 
Made entirely of metal 
Beautifully finished 
So small you can slide 
it into your vest pocket or 
shopping bag. Only 34 of an inch thick yet actual 
perfect picture is 144 x 2}4 inches. 
By a new method Post card pictures 3% x51¢ 
can be made with this little folding camera. 3 


Price $10.00 


per only by Independent dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refun if desired. We havea booklet and 
sample photos to send free to deliberate buyers—but everybody 
who knows cameras knows Gennert. (Established 1854.) 
Wouldn’t you spend $10.00 not to lose another picture ? 


ep The. Ensignette 
, . Size only | 4x3 %x% in,) 
is a photographing 
note book. A conve. 
nient, practically use. 
ful companion for the 





nd coming outdoor days, 
For Ladies Send money or write 
for free booklet today 

G. GENNERT, 24-26 E. 13th St.,New York 320 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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“The Sport Alluring” 
For Men and Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 
Second only to Base Ball as a 
National Sport. 


A large picture of above 17x12 ins.), in & col 
ors, for framing, sent on receipt of 4c in stamps. Ask 
for Free Booklet No. 218 “The Sport Alluring,” profuse 
ly illustrated with pictures of Royalty and celebrated 
Americans Trap-shooting, and ‘Hints to Beginners 


DUPONT POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Established 1802 


A Chicago Office 
for $5.00 a Month 


e you properly represented in the 
Ase eal pat of the United States? 
re you interested in cutting down the ex- 
nses of your Chicago office? Our esevice 
recommends itself to out-of-town su 
scribers; many large concerns are already 
users, It includes: 
Private office for appointments. Desk, 
free stenographic service, free loca 
phones, private files, Chicago business 
address, name in Chicago City Direc- 
tory, forwarding of mail, messages, an 
communications of all kinds, bureau 
of information, city guide for stran- 
tel and rai 
= aan necessary business septs, 
sentation by competent officials of 
limited; 


acene 














_—= me ee oe ls 
(ase es 


the company. Our service 8 

write to ay for further information @ 

application blank. . * 
Dunn’s Associated Office Service 


Heisen Building., Chicago, U.S. A. 





























‘“‘A good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam. 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 

Sample card of 12different styles 

and 2good penholders sent for 10C- 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
$49 Broadway, New York 
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Does not chafe, overheat 
or draw end of stump 
Send for Catalog 





Erickson Leg 


Sold on Easy Terms 
he largest limb fact n the world 

K. H. Erickson Artificial Limb Co. 
9 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Baskets 


A5-lb. piece of ice in one of these bas- 
kets will keep the lunch cool fora 
whole day, even in hottest weather. 
One of the indispensables for motor- 
ists or persons who love to spend the 
days out inthe woods. Baskets are 
insect and dust-proof. Non- 
rusting nickel plated in- 
terior surrounded by 
thick asbestos wall, 
Baskets made of heavy 
rattan and are practi- 
cally indestructible. 
Not expensive. Sold by 
auto dealers, sporting 
goods and department 
stores. But be 
see the name Hawkeye 







sure to 


are completely equipped with 

plates, cups, saucers, 

forks —everythin 

napkins,cofte 

pans 

mark inside the 

will protect you from inferior 

If you have difficulty 

getting any Hawkeye Bas- 

kets, write us and we will 

send you our luncheon recipe 
book free for your trouble, 
Now is just the 
when a Hawkeye 
will give you 
pleasure, So writ 


season 

basket 
greatest 
e today. 


THE BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
32 Main Street 


Burlington, Iowa. 











A Purely Vegetable Product Is 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 


Mapleine being a prepared product, the 
question often arises—What is it? What 
are its ingredients? We answer these 
very natural questions by stating that 

apleine is a purely vegetable product 
made from a combination 
of edible herbs by exactly 
the same extracting methods § 
as are used to make other 
natural and vegetable 
fruit flavorings, such 
as vanilla and lemon. 






There is nothing i injurious 
or defective in Mapleine, 
hence it conforms to the 
Pure Food Laws. Neither 
is it maple, or a product 
of maple, but an original 
flavoring similar to maple, 
and better than maple for 
cooking, for it does not 
freeze out, cook out, 


nor 
granulate. 
Sold by grocers 35¢ for 2 on 
bottle (Canada 50c), If not, 


write Dept, E9 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. 














COLGATE 


PERFE 


SHAVING CREAM 













Exact size of 
the trial tube 

we send for 4 
cents postage 








WET THE BRUSK 
PRESS QUT ONITAE 


The 
per fected 


shaving 


CcCrcani., 
199 Fulton St., New York 


GOLF 


nls ee eae 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 














By GEORGE FITCH 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 











Mauricienne 


Concluded from page 38) 


became a glare, and they came to a 
tion of the sand spit that was 
with high grass and bush. A path led 
through it that Captain Etienne followed 
for a time. Then he suddenly wandered 
into a tiny thicket. Over the tops of the 
bushes Vera could see forms on the deck 
of La Flor Mauricienne, and the fast 
launch of the Romance, which had fought 
its way through the lagoon entrance, 
tossed high on the waves, making fast 


por- 


| to the schooner’s side. 


APTAIN ETIENNE turned and faced 
4 her suddenly. 
“Where are we?” he muttered thickly 
“Almost down to the schooner,” she 
said. “The boat from the yacht has gone 
into the lagoon:’ 


Etienne’s blocdless face 


was suddenly | 

cleansed of all its strain, and he smiled 

at her with all his old gayety—and the 
other look that she wanted. 

“Then, mos’ beautiful Miss, you are 


save’,” he said feebly. 
on alore. For I—am—verree—tire’.” 

He crumpled, smiling vaguely, and fell 
in a heap. 

She ‘flung herself to the ground and 
took his head in her lap, staring in wild 
terror at the crimson stain that his sailor’s 
coat, flung back, disclosed upon his breast 

“Look not so frighten’, my mos’ beauti- 
ful,” he whispered. “I see you suspec’ 
when you see the pearl this morning. Th« 
aye-aye was name’ Da Silva—that was all. 
He come back—with the three Arabs. He 
did not understan’—so I am fore’ to shoot 


him. And he shoot a little firs’, but not so 
| true. When I tell you I have shoot an 
| aye-aye he is dead—at my feet—and over 
him i “threat? the Arabs who carry him 
away. Etienne Listrac might have been 
good play actor, eh, Miss? For was not 
my voice gay—and I was shoot through ?” 

“Etienne!” she cried. “Oh! Etienne! 


| Etienne!” 





| she 


But Captain Etienne did not hear. 


“All night,” he muttered tormentedly. 
“While I bleed—I fear—that the Arabs 
come back. But now you are save’—and 


can go with your frien’s. I knew—you 
could not stay. I knew 
stay.” 

He—Captain Etienne Listrac — who 
knew the world, knew she could not stay. 
But when he opened his eyes to con- 
sciousness again, above him were patched, 
brown sails drawing well, and once before 
him passed the form of a Malagasy boy. 


‘YO he knew he was on La Flor Mauri- 
J cienne and at sea. 

“Da Silva,” he murmured. 

“Dead,” answered a voice 

“The Romance,” said Captain Etienne 


“Hull down on the horizon 


“My mos’ beautiful,” whispered Cap 
tain Etienne 

“Here, Etienne, here,” whispered the 
same voice. 


So Captain Etienne knew that the splen- 
did Romance and the splendid world that 
stood for were gone from the coast 
of Madagi ascar, and that he and his “mos’ 
beautiful” were safe on La Flor Mauri- 
cienne, bound for his own Mauritius and 
his own Garden of Pamplemousses. 
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Spring Fever 


By JANET FIELD HEATH 
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NG Sweetheart 7 


Ten million sweethearts 
between the a ages ol two ano 
é. toby have clear healt thy 
complexions as a result 


of 2 USING Falmolive Joap 


Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


Palmolive is a revelation! It is more than a 
It does more than any soap you have 


It brings life and health to the skin. 


mere soap. 
ever tried. 





























Y 
It lasts longer. Lathers inthe hardest water. Soothes 
baby’s tender skin. In short, Palmolive has been rightly 
Palmolive Cream termed, ‘‘The PERFECT soap for those who care.’’ 
A pure white cream, OILS FROM THE ORIENT 
manufactured in our own 
ery woth Agatadaalied We have shown in Palmolive how palm and olive 
Penctrates and softens oils should be dlended in a pure soap that will at once 
1¢@ SKIN, Cleansing the . ° 
deepest pores. Leaves cleanse, nourish and protect the skin. 
ae the pink of We use no artificial color. The olive oil in Palmolive 
Practically every drug alone produces that fresh, cool, green hue. 
store in the United States ) : iam f alkali S ‘ j 
sells Palmolive Soap and Palmolive contains no free alkali. So the natural oils 
ge arom: ! of the skin are protected. 
cake of Palmolive Bear Palmolive lathers freely in d0¢/ hard and soft water. 
and we will send you a It remains firm even when worn down to wafer thin- 
generens facsimile jar of A . 
almolive Cream,” post- ness. It hasa delicate Oriental odor. 
— 3ecause of its low cost as compared with 
its high quality, Palmolive is pleas- 
ingly economical. You have 
many times paid MORE for 
soap utterly lacking these 
delightful qualities. 
Why not send two 2-cent stamps 
for sample and free booklet, The 
Easy Way to Beauty,” NOW ? 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
488 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. Price 15c 
186 
. 
eed Copying Done— 
Oo boost Your business: 
Then, let me jump in and do it! I’m the original ‘“Swifty’”’ with 
a record of a hundred reproductions a minute!—the machine that duplicates cards, 
records, letters (hand or typewritten), sketches—the machine that does itm re easily, 
4 more economically and more perfectly than any other machine of similar construction 





—the machine that has survived the time test of 15 years and is today better than ever. 


The ROTARY 








For 


School Po cipale Campaign Managers 


Superintendents Sales Managers 
Lodge Secretaries Insurance Companies 
Manufacturers Business Men in 


Retail Merc Retail Merchants _ 2,000 Fields 


NEOSTYLE 


100 Reproductions in 60 Seconds 


No machine can turn outas high grade a product 
as I can—or do it so economically and rapidly. 

f I gave you my unsupported word you might My experime ental days are 
doubt me, but you can’t question the testimony of you, send coupon ! 
the thousands of enthusiastic users—men who *-_ * 
have compared and know—men who can tell you If your eyesight began to fail, you’d consult a 
the difference. seasoned oc ulist- —not an undergraduate. You'd 
take no chances! If you want best letter-writing 
results, you should use the same discrimination 
should base your purchase not on promise but on 
fulfillment. The Rotary Neostyle is the machine 
that fulfills. It does all one can ask—and more. 


Send coupon for samples, prices and 
fall particulars of our liberal offer 
DEPARTMENT M 
THE NEOSTYLE COMPANY 
30 Reade St.,. NEW YORK 
Chicago: 232 W. Randolph St. Boston: 148 Congress St 
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which locks all working parts. 
I'm a matured product. 


In other words, 


past. If I interest 


. +. @ 
All you do is draw, typewrite or handwrite your 
message on one sheet of stencil paper, clap the 
sheet onto my rotary drum and turn the crank. 
The reproductions begin to slip out at the rate of 
100 a minute with a motor. Sixty is the usual rate 
when I’m run by hand fast enough for most 
small runs. 
And every sheet is a masterpiece. No light 
spots here, heavy spots there. Every line legible 
every square inch of uniform shade. The whole, 
pleasing to the eye, a perfect match for the type- 
writer ribbon and productive of biggest profits. 
Nothing complicated about my “‘works.”’ I’m 
simplicity itself. Nothing to get out of order. No 
























ink brushes in the way —or inky fingers. You turn . 7 7 l 
on the ink, then turn it off. A thrust of the rod, | COUPON j 
a twist of the wrist, the ink is evenly distributed THE NEOSTYLE CO. 
[am the most perfectly (4) | Please send me samples, prices, etc. l 
equipped duplicator on the 
market. Everything neces- | ] 
sary to working conven My Name is —— 
ience has been provided 1 
even to the counting My Address is ] 
device and the lever 
My Occupation is l 
I 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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If you have a commodity to sell and want to put it on the market, COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS can help you. 


In the 500,000 homes into which Collier’s goes each week, there are dozens of able men and 
women who are on the lookout for an opportunity to better their present position and increase their 


earning capacity. 


There is only one “‘if’’—Your proposition must be reliable and must possess real possibilities. 
If this is so, you cannot help but find it profitable to advertise in these columns. 


Four lines is the minimum space accepted; fifteen lines the maximum. 








REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
FREE LITERATURF WILL BE SENT TO ANY 


one interested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities; 
thousands of acres available at right prices. ‘Ihe place 
for the man wanting @ home in the finest climate on earth. 
Write toa public organization that gives reliable infor- 
mation Sacramento Valley Development Associ:tion, 
8u0 2nd Street, Sacramento, California. 


LOUISIANA 
FINE FARMING OPPORTUNI 4 i" +: LOUISI- 


ana. 60 miles from New Orleans on I. Temper 
ate climate, go0d markets, splendid stock c« yuntry with 
natural forage. $20 per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. MeNie, Box 122, Kentwood, La. 


NEW JERSEY 
DESIRABLE PROPERTY OF 36 ACRES WOOD- 


land for sale; running stream, ice-pond, fruits and berries, 
lies on both sides of willow drive; eight minutes walk from 
Depot. For full particulars write Mrs. Harrison D. White, 
Little Silver. N. J. 


TEXAS 
TIRED OF RENTING AND WANT YOUR 


own farm? Nothing down—9 years to pay—buys rich fer- 
tile land in the prosperous Texas Panhandle. Only $20 
acre—6% interest. Fechaedio folder describing soil, cli- 
mate, rainfall and crops free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Coloni- 
zation Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1816 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





VIRGINIA 
CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS 


Cc. &0O. Ry. As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rain- 
fali, rich soil, mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. 
Write today for illustrated booklet ‘*‘Country Life in Vir 
ginia,”’ and low excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, 
Indus. Agt., C. & O. Ry., Room O, Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA FARM LANDS $15.00 PER ACRE 
and up—easy terms. We will send you our beautifully illus- 
trated magazine one year free if you will send names of 
two friends who might be intere sted in the South. Address 
F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Box 3091, Roanoke, Va. 


ALONG THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA'S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “‘poor man’s paradise,” surrounds Sunnyvale, 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate 

Jest soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new 
fifty page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


shiemoanthia 


< MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED 
city property. Legal rate of interest 10%. Send for 
our booklet. Noonan Loan and Realty Compan y, Inc 
236 Lee Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





6 NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 
safe and always worth par. Security steadily increasing 
in value. We look after all details for you. Write for par 
ticulars to First National Bank, Casselton, North Dakota. 





ARS WE HAVE FURNISHED 
zes to investors in every part of the 
pamphlet “M” and 
, Grand Forks, N. D. 


FORTHIRTY YEA 
wheaae Farm Mortgag 
U.S. 6% net. Send for descriptive 
list of offering: E. J. Lander & Co 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTOMOBIL E SALES MANAGER W ANTES, 
To establish his own agency in Cities where we nc 
represented. No capital required, except ability | i pur 
chase Demonstrating 1 


ar. Best references demanded 
Carhartt Automobile Corporation, 479-487 Michigan 
Avenue, Detroit. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


CLEMENTS & CLEMENTS, PATENT 
yers, 711 Colorado Building, Washington, D 
No misleading inducements Advice book and 
Best references 


LAW- 
Prompt 





service 
Patent Office Rules free 


ST NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
of Patents that Protect. Send 8c stamps 
k of Vital interest to Inventors. R.S.& 


1, Wast D.C. Estab. 1569 











DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


WE ARE pf a — TO MAKE DIES AND 
metal stampin If you have a new 1 atent 
and want the lies made we can make then No 
job ¢t ma r is t nalle me I 
Edgren Mfg I 





COLLECTIONS 











We ee STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I ect over $200,000 yearly fron 
I bt world. Write for my Red Streak 
I Fra s G. I i Com. Nat. Bank | 
Sa City, t \ I ple Don’t Like Us 


[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 


WRITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOROUR 
ew 12 112 Book on P’ try Ra g ist N 


) page 


‘women's clothing ever produced. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARE YOU AN AGENT? YOU CAN SELL TO 
your customers our Extracts, Spices, Toilet Articles and 
Household Necessities. Add 140 Linro Products to your line. 
Takes no more time Make: *s More Money. Valuable Premi 
ums to your customers—Big Profits for you, Free Sample- 
case and Catalogue. L inroG 'o.,127 Linro Bldg..St. Louis,Mo. 





AGENTS, BOTH SEXES, WE MANUFACTURE 
and control Climax, smoke ‘less , odorless and never-burn 
Fry Pan. Entirely new. Exclusive territory. C. W 
Connolly Mfg. Company, 123 Liberty Street, New York. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily 
applied. Big demand everywher Postal brings free 
sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 452 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





AT LAST—A REALLY FLAT HOOK AND EYE, 
made only of German silver; cannot rust, just patented. 
We want men and women Canvassers, Traveling Sales 
People and Dressmakers to send ten cents for full 
size sample package. Most wonderful contrivance for 
Costs just ten cents 
to know this wonderful proposition. Will you spend 
just that much to get in on the ground floor? We 
tell you there's great big money for anybody who will 
take it up right now. Just address Polly Prue, 
Dept. W, 1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SELL CIGAR LIGHTERS TO 
Different from all others; no ex 

profits. Full information, terms. 

teed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS TO 
New Invention. 
perience required. Big 
Address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 


stores. 


WE WANT MEN 
complete and elegant 
quality, beautiful designs 
them and book your orders. 
show you how. Terms, samples Free 
Company, 86 Chambers Street, New York, 


TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
lines of Raincoats. Excellent 
wonderful value—merely show 

Experience unnecessary, we 
Cliffe Raincoat 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
leven” toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
We manufacture; you save middleman’'s ee fit ; our new 
colored circular is like seeing the real g free to work 
ers; acttoday. Davis Soap Works, 2i OD: ivis B ldg.,Chicago. 


AGENTS: OUR COLUMBIA FOL DING HAND 
Bag is the best proposition on the market. Not sold in 

Big profit. Write for terms ee other big sellers. 
S. K. Diamond, 35 West 21st St., y 


stores. 


AGENTS: THE ‘“NU-PANTZ” 
reases trousers perfectly (on or five minutes. 
end to sales for hustlers ; pre 25 each. Address, 
8th St., Racine, Wis. 


CREASER 





N 
Racine Creaser Co., 





WE WANTAN AMBITIOUS MAN OR WOMAN 
inevery town. Erusticator, much needed household article, 
sells on sight. Excellent side line. Big profits. 10c for sample 
andterms. Chloroxine Co., 706 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDL . SIGN LETTERS. 50c 
orth brings you $5. y to sell, carry and put up. 

Quick returns. S — s mt. Success positively guaranteed. 

Embossed Letter Co., 2489 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 





AGEN ‘TS, 








VACUUM CLEANER AGE =e WAN ramp. 

» sell celebrated Thurman Vacuu 1 
world, made by originator. Write to “a free Be ooklet or 
Can Make Yours a Dustless Home.”” Thurman Vacuum 


Cleaner Co., 10 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





ers, 





SALESMEN AS GENERAL SELLING AND 
distributing agents for the Automatic Combination Tool. 
A high class article for Contractors, Farmers, Teamsters, 
Fence Builders, Threshers, Factories, Mines, etc Wire 
Stretcher, Post Puller, Hoist, Lifting and Pulling Machine, 
Vice and dozens of other uses. Capacity 3 tons, weight 24 
pounds. No experience necessary. Position pays big 

mmissions. Catalogue, prices and proposition free upon 
request. Automatic Jack Co., Box K, Bloomfield, Ind 


AGENTS BOTS SEXES. nae OR. 











necessar 100% profit Gliding Ca ic set. 
Save flo ors, carpets Sell thousands ( t "CGhdld. aap 
attach. Samples 4e. Evergrip Co., 22B ‘Warren St., N.Y 

MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND MON- 
strate money-saving, work-saving, patented he rid ar 
ticle; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold excla 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 10a day; aned 
S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 

AGENTS, BIG PROFITS. BRANDT'S PAT- 

ted tomatic tazor Stropper, automatically puts a 


n any Razor, old style « tetails at 
Every man wants one 
and territory B. Brandt ¢ 


New Y¢ 





quickly for 
itlery ‘ 





rk City. 





AGEN TS! PORTRAIT 35c; BRAMES 15c; 
Shee *icLures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c: Viewe 3) das 8 
credit. Samplesand catalog free. ( ‘emmalidate i Portrait 


Co., Dept. 2365, 1027 W. Adama St., Chicago 

HUSTLERS W ree eB ph acne gy ome 

=f line of sanitary hou d ishes Big profits; té 
fast Write us at once Fuller Brush (¢ 

37 "Hons lley Place, Hartford, Conn. 





tu 








PRICE MARKERS FOR DRESSING 
Show Windows, wi cre e, excellent ine at 
erate prices end for li ld f 
t t. Louis Sticker Co., De — M 





S( ‘ent ihe M roel proces SUBSCRIPTION 
y ear mmi u an pick uy 
money For full part 1 
advertising 


Addre Desk 5 Fifth A 





extra pri * r £ 
niss matt Samy 

N. Y. City 
AGENTS,SALESMEN,MANAGERS.BIG MONEY 
la ‘ r Self-Heating Sad Ir Se 7 


Martin, 7 


SUBSCRIPTION CANVASSERS 


SUBSCRIPTION MEN $15.00 WEEKLY 


r 


_ WRITE NOW—BE FIRST AND ONLY AGENT 
in your town. Send 15 cents for two 14 K Gold Plated, 
sell at l5cents each. Agents averagea grossaday. Com- 
plete Agency outfit and plan sent with order for two. 
Ralloc Retainer Company, 199 Greene Street, New York. 


SELL “FAVORITE” KNIT AUTO HOODS FOR 
ladies and girls. Be first in your city. Write for free 
catalogue, and detailed information. A. J. Mandel & Co., 
1388 West 6th St., Cleveland, O. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W 
Mills, 172 West Adams Str.. Department 422. Chicago, 111 





EARN A STEADY INCOME S 
only perfect vacuum cleaner retailing for $ 
Plenty repeat orders. Exclusive territory. 
plan. Write today. Everybody’s, 42 E. 23r 


sLING THE 
50. Big profits. 
Unique selling 
dSt., New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW, EXCLUSIVE 
linen heel and toe guaranteed hosiery wants agent in 
every county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure per 
manent, increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit J, 
Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS: FOR “EVERBRITE” GOLD GLASS 
Letters for window signs and house numbers. These letters 
and numbers can be sold in every city in the country. 
Chicago Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED IN EACH TOWN 
to sell our underwear, hosiery, neckties, and sweaters direct 
to wearer on commission. Profitable opportunity with per- 
manent future because every article is guaranteed satisfac 
tory or money refunded. Write for Spring and Summer 
catalogue. Steadfast Mills, 25 Courtland St., Cohoes, N. Y 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2 TO SE- 
cure your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a 
dead sure way of convincing you I’ve got the best 
household invention on earth. Branch office being 
established in every town. Elmer E. Stevens, 1272 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass 
ing. Address Phenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York, 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG MONEY 


write for our proposition covering newly patented, much 








needed, high-grade, household specialty. Demonstration 
sells it. Liberal commission, Protected territory. E. A. 
Decker, Secy., 3 28th St.. New York. 

YOU CAN SELL GENUINE DIAMONDS 


and you will sell them if you will become my agent; 
pure white, brilliant stones that net you 50 per cen 
profit I've sold diamonds 25 years and know how to 
buy them; you can have one small sample or a hun 
dred; I tell you people want to buy diamonds if 
they’re right; mine are guaranteed for quality; this 
is the most unusual diamond offer ever made; my 
plan has never been used before; look me up in Duns 
and Bradstreets; send no money; ask for particulars 
S. R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





STOP! LOOK! LISTE THIS ARTICLE 
may make your fortune. Best 25c seller on market. 100) 
profit. Send for particulars and s: mple. The Silvex Com 


pany, 305 North Michigan Avenue, Chicigo. 





AGENTS—-DROP DEAD ONES AWAKE! 
Grab this new invention. Low priced, water power home 
Massage Machine. Magical, marvelous, mysterious. New 





field. Big profits. Sold on Money Back Guarantee 
Margwarth sold 5 in 10 minutes, 31 in 2 days. Parker 
sells 8 first day. A big surprise awaits you; address 
Blackstone Co., 397 Meredith, Toledo, Ohio. 

“ALCA”’ THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM 
Cleaner seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits 
and promises prosperity and s ess in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. Alcat Wth St., Dept.C, N.Y. 





EARN BIG MONEY SELL A odpd COLLECTION 


cabinets to merchants; no competitio exclusive terri 
ry write for free samples a denerinnv matter 
Sayers Company, 404 Olive Street, St. Louis, Me 








WRITE US TODAY ABOUT OUR " 
sellers in New Idea Sanitary Brushes. Our pre mi é 
pea agents everywhere Work steady and 
n Illustrated booklet sent on request 
D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N. J. 
UR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties ted hot sellers. 
Big profits General agents wanted Exclusive selling 


rights Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
YOU CAN MAKE 
ocal agent. Non-ale 
ynsumer 80%. Permanent business. Big vette Pre e 


Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y 


S$$$ AS OURG ENE rine 


slic flavors, perfumes, € 





FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH BInST 
Something new Every firm wants it. 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice 





L ET TE R. 





jusiness 





Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 452 s, Chicago 
AGENTS FOR OUR NEW PEERLESS ACCI- 
t Policy Pays $1000 death and $7.50 weekly benefit for 

. I mms. WW) dey ed with Stat 

( Ka Casua ( Peer Dept. C, Newark,N.J 


WOMEN AGENTS 


AN INDEPENDENT BU SINESS FOR A i AD’ 
t tlew ment ‘ vr r 


led with our mp 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


HIGH-GRADE STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
and managers wanted for strongest featured best selling 
Vacuum Cleaner made; New York, Penna., Ohio, Mic higan 
and Illinois still open. Perfex Cleaner Co., Wauke sgan, Ill. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE Com. 
plete line of formaldehyde fumigators, liquid soap, sweep- 
ing compound,‘modern disinfectants and sanitary supplies. 
The Formacone Company, 42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





SALESMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE IN 
the United States to call on automobile owners. Our plan 
reduces automobile upkeep. Earn big money. References 
required. Write today. National Garage System, Ine 
Saginaw, Michigan. ; P 


SELL OURGASOLINE LAMPS! ABSOLUTELY 
indestructible. Out-sells Old Style 5 to 1. Can monopolize 
lighting business. Some good territory left. Doud Light- 
ing Company, 177 No. Sangamon Street, Chicago, III. 


SALESMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
New Office Specialty. One in every office, store and home, 
Duplicate orders. Profits big. Live wires address at once 
for full particulars, A.Lowell Mfg. Co., 25» Broadway,N.Y. 


SPECIALTY MEN: WE HAVE SOMETHING 
that will interest you. Full commission on re-orders. No 
collections nor deliveries. Splendid sideline. Brings 
steady income. J.C. Wilber, Dept. 27, Dayton, Ohio. 


HIGH GRADE SOLICITOR WANTED FOR 
special work with Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 
Kept Up To Date Free. In reach of people of moderate 
means. The newest, livest, most appealing proposition, 
4 big money-maker. Experience not required. Im- 
mediate application insures most desirable territory. 
The John C, Winston Company, 1006-1016 Arch Street, 
Philade Iphia, Pa. 


[NFORMATION FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES BOUGHT. WE 
pay higher cash values than the issuing company for ton- 
tine or deferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before ma- 
turity. Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard 
& Co., Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York. 


FOR MEN and WOMEN-—16 to 70 


SEND APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL “GET- 
acquainted”’ offer—$10 yearly—old line policy against 
sickness and accidents. Pays $5,000 death; $25.00 week- 
ly disability benefit. Reliable representatives wanted. 
L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 515-76 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


TO WRITERS: THE EDITOR (THE JOURNAL 
of Information for Literary Workers), in its 18th year, the 
magazine of which Jack London said: ‘‘I may not tell a 
hundredth part of what I learned from The Editor, but I 
may say that it taught me how to solve the stamp and 
landlord problems,” brings to your notice the unusual op- 
portunities offered to literary workers at this time to dis- 
pose of manuscripts. Prizes of $1,500 are offered for 
verses alone. Details in current number which will be 
sent for 15 cents. The yearly subscription is $1.00, The 
Editor, Box 720, Ridgewood, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


POLLARD FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
detail in negatives. One 6 ex. film developed free to new 
customers with advice. Sample Velox print, Prices, Book- 
let “Film Faults” for 2 cent Stamp. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES 
or for Newspapers. Big pay. Free booklet. Tells how. 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


BE a N AUTO EXPERT. FINE _ POSITIONS 


vy. Easy work, Big 





open for chauffeurs and salesmen N¢ J 
Pay. We teach you at home by charts, diagrams and 
model. Highest endorsements. Small payment to start. 


Write for new Practical Auto School, 


115A Pearl St., 


1912 book—Free. 
New York. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


TYPEWRITERS IN 
Smiths, Rem 
rented 





STOCK OF 


nderwoods, L. C. 


LARGEST 
nerica, 


All makes 




















ei 4 to 4g mfrs. prices, (many less 
rrenton price. First class machines 
t yn these most liberal terms. Write 
for atalog l, tyne writer Emporium, (Estab. 1892 

1-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

NO. 6 REMINGTONS, $18.00. NO. 2 SMITH 
Premiers, $17.00, and all other standard makes of type 
writers at lowest prices. Many only slightly used Fresh 

k Perfect i True bargains. Satisfaction 
uiranteed Cat specimens of writing and pres 

is ) request ew York Typewriter Exchange, 9% 
Leonard Street, New York City. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
sues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Ke 

Revit ations, T ableaux, Drills Make Up Goods 
atalog Free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chic 
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os On the Barbary Coast ” , ’ ae 


Is Power— 


A mastery of it means greater efficiency,: i. 
broader opportunities, increased income. Grenville 
Kleiser (former Yale Instructor) has perfected a 

Course in Practica! English and Mental Efficiency which rs 
will give you a supreme command of this indispensable . 
factor toward worldly success. 7 





A Woman’s Visit to the San Francisco Quarter Where 
the ‘Turkey Trot’’ Originated 


By: ALICE COWDREY 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESSIE MARSH BREWER 






















































































Your thinking is done in words. It is vincing, is largely a matter of words and verbal 
impossible for you to think in words which skill. A limited vocabulary means limited 
you do not postess. Your thoughts must thought, limited power, and limited authority. 
suffer for the words you lack. Increase your * Grenville Kleiser's system is altogether dif- 
stock of words and you increase both your facil- ferent from the stereotyped old-time method of 
} ity of expression and mental efficiency. One teaching ‘‘grammar."' There are no wearisome 
vital difference between a clear thinker and « rules of syntax and rhetoric to memorize. By « 
hazy thinker, between one who is authoritative | direct, intensely interesting, and practical system, 
and persuasive, and one who is feeble and uncon- | immediate results are guaranteed. 
—— | 
LET US SEND YOU THE FREE BOOKLET 
VES tescarnatasememenean — mura 
ling 
ligan 
n, Ill. | py 
fn 
‘OM- semen y 
weep- 
plies. 
<A IT WILL SHOW YOU HOW THE KLEISER COURSE 
REN: IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH WILL HELP YOU TO 
# | Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 
ences Use the Right Word in the Right Place— Enter Gocd Society— i 
Inc., Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertise Be a Man of Culture, Power, and In 44 
ments, Stories, Sermons, Treatises, etc.— fluence in Your Community. ,' 
ELY 
as, You Surely Will Be Benefited 
Light- 
L. These lessons are so clear and concise and at the same 2a, eee ep ae ee ae a ones 
time so entertaining that it would be impossible not to receive a 
_— great deal of good from this Course. In fact, I look forward to | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, _ { 
hound. each week’s lesson with much interest,” says B. F. RDAY, 44-60 East 23d Street. 
t once President Corday & Gross Company, Cle oveland, Ohio. | New York. Dept. 447 | 
y,N.Y. San 
: Course will Awaken and Develop Latent Powers h rogpagge aut ry Rea 3 of 
and Ambitions, It not only gives one thatcommandof words and know!- | Pe age Of cungeten, Ge at, 
1ING edge of men and things which tends to leadership, but it will shape your How to Become a Master of Eng- 
3. No life mentally and physically by a thousand influences. It will inspire and de- lish,"* together with full particulars | 
Brings velop latent qualities of concentration, will power, personal magnetism, and of the Grenville Kleiser Course in 
io. ah : — build up a personality which will rd and Practical English and Mental Ef- 
A-a-all that she wants is Love ficiency. 
y 
Sign and Send Us the Coupon To-day 
FOR nN 
ai 7 er ’ ae — > oe _ ae rc OC . Va The booklet ‘‘ How to Become a Master of English," is abso- II is scsiccoectniastcasiaen 
opedia WO years’ absence on a desert ranch ourteen responsive raggers come on s litely (ree. Ut: teams With lakccmstion om Seaton, end Sic. | 
tin had made me a tenderfoot in my immediately and begin to trot like turkeys . Kleiser's new, common-sense method of teaching it. You will eeGhd annie | 
“ted won tow Whe T went at / rel like ee, _, find it of great interest and value. Send the coupon and get it Street and No. oc RFD. 
aaa own town. lé nt welt awa) OT x. raw ike ¢ Ta IS. “3 free. No agent will call upon you. 
Street tcok the barn dance with me, and many a The clock strikes one. F ° POST-OFFICE.......... | 
/ merry galump we had in overshoes on the . , Teer ) i ~ mw & WaGNALLS COMPANY "oa 
Be . : Come onan’ hear... Bing! Bang: > 44-60 East Twenty-third St,. ° STATE | 
dry snow that winter. J return to find : , NEW YORK, N. ¥. - | 
ERS people in the grip of a curious dancing Come... Slowly the swinging door ee aw DATE sresrrsnssnmeseneneneseennemansnsnn | 
obsession—they leave dinner tables while glides forward and a helmet, an official = so —- Gu a a ae em ams 
WE the coffee is being served to show the ex- helmet, hard and undeniable, gradually in 
- = acl tempo of some syncopated step with  sinuates itself. Under the helmet is ap- ’ Ny We will ship you a 
re - ° frees Pe ar 6 ‘ ” 
hepard an outlandish name. “The Blue Danube parent an official eye—baleful, but not too RANGER gy ee 
ork. iy a thing of the past. They smile at me  baleful—radiating a glare. eo es, 
> behind ike thee i} I } oe il prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
a venind | 1e imes when ask where a BRUPT « : ~~ f Alexander's i allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it edo suit you in 
) this ragging starte d—it started, it seems, " a a 0 “peo ers in yong — and is not ali : mute Gn we — for it anda better bicycle than you can 
; ' tow ' vitation to the dance. ‘ourteen rag get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to 
WW my tow 1 F inally tw Pog -bodie ; and ees ae away with faint siicieer TI ; keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
“GET- experienced protectors take me in charge gers fs awa) s KCTS We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
against and I am led forth to see: i le fades away. LOW FACTORY PRICE to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
) week- e¢ ( sce. T i] Pann ated save you $10 to $25 miduiemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with 
wanted. We are the edge of Chinat and wo minutes of silence, accentuate a Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 
iis, Mo. tl are ey le ex oe bles OW i 0 the faint ticking of the cuckoo clock The cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium Tate models at unheard of low prices. 
re 2 Ee 2 ¢ me r ch te ’ d dist t to ride and exhil sampl 
tere 18 mud between the cobbles and mud = piano, the mandolin, the drum—gently at RIDER AGENTS WANTED ta:2°"'Ranger’ Bierce turmtched te na You will'be 
tracks on the pavements. I get a vision first and then with renewed vigor: astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the tiheral propositions and special offer we will give 
re > fF fee » lio arr ad . on the first 1912 sample going to your town rite at once for our special offer. 
over my shoulder ot feeble lights, narrow . , 8 7 eo DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires fri ym anyone at any price until you receive our cata- 
maa Stairways, dark alleys, and men—silent Come on aw hear... Soft—soft logue and learn our low prices and liberal terms BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our 
N i > . > ’ ny aaa ? 8 unde our 0 lat louble ot e8, ers e day receives 
a the men ina drab stream, oozing ceaselessly tome onan he ar... Bing ! Bang ! SOND HAND BICYCLES —a limited casinos tunes pees le be one ( hie! wale 5 tail Jr res Ww il 
ot tella out of somewhere. Fourteen ragger resp nd for fifteen be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. en ve bargain list mailed free 
, but I , ° ‘O cc ageers eCspo O + = sar wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, 
me aan W € go down my two male guardians minutes Ciustir again the swinging door TIRES, COASTER BRAKE * repairs and everything in the bicycle line at half 
sual op- and I —into a café under the pavement oa 7» “SS ’ . sing : usual prices. DO NoT’ WAIT but write today for our Larye Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing @ 
e to dis- TI t : : 1 : | - | | glides forward and a helmet, a glare, in great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to gcteverything. Write it now 
. 1€ Stairs are mud-stainec an¢ the rec : , a 
red for ; ; sinuate themselves. 
will be carpet that meets them is wine-splashed — é oe ‘ - ; MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. N- 34, CHICAGO, ILL. 
00, The and dicty : ae Again, abrupt cessation of Alexander, eat ee ei; RES 
and dirty. As we enter I stagger back a a a Se ) : 
ie fees the niche and fed ett. The the Turkeys, the Crabs, the Bunnies. F 
place i - oa : hag a oak; Again, two minutes’ pause. Again, “Come aaa gh POU! I RY Cheahunedl Iron FenceCo 
ace 1s crowde¢ -ople drinking < , ” , 
ables weed with people Grinking a on aw hear’—over and over at quarter- 4 OK on | AGENTS 
tables and watching a sort of pen in the aie teienie S50 tow a teed cee ani Almanac for 1912 bas 224 pages with mans OATALOGUE. WANTED. 
) als. a « « « ( ° 
center where more people are jammed, not . eae ne er eo aes = - “ 
CLEAR trink: Are we indeed but children again in a hickens, their pr ore thal care, dlatams and reme © ORONO > 
e to new drinking, but gliding and wriggling. When ij x! ’ Yar en ‘hool? All about Incubators, their prices and their , SAINI, Sie 
ne. Haak ti} +] ittle old spinster’s ill-disciplined school? tion. All about poultry houses and how 
8, iey stop gliding and wriggling and go : Sage ate - ; aes. Yikes, eusbdluned at Bee I] {| | 
in, Mass. 1 k So much for the edge of things. Out then ‘ e yclopedia of chickendom. : * 
yack to smoking and drinking, some glit- ; al ve 6 Bie need it. Only 15¢ LS SSOP RARE REL ALS PR SA AS HRY 
te on the muddy cobbles again, to the depths C. C. SHOEMAKER . : 
er-eyed siren ste ps into the pen and of the Barbary Coast I lere, too, the nar Box 906 Freeport Largest Iron Fence Factory in Ohio 
. . 1 de rs « 9 Py «< reas Te aad ' ricea >] 
enumerates, in song, with hard-mouthed  - . Address eps. <2. _for pri et bY 
hne | row street is filled with men. I seem to be 
archness, the things she likes to do with igo. , 0. j 
TORIES Billy, | the only woman on it. A great negro, in | bed 
TORIES 3 or else, prefixing a sort of moan- spats and checkered suit and flashing dia- —— en or 1S 
ing bellow, assures you “A-a-all that she °** ic ak 3 phic ybrtere age ‘d iy : 
wants is Love.” monds, stands at one entrance ane at- 2 which explains the danger of damp, unsanitary, germ infested, zinc lined 
tempts to decoy. Names of the dance refrigerators, that poison milk and other foods. Many families have 
ieee i - ‘ ‘ . ic or atriotic—“The Li ” traced cases of serious illness to their unsanitary refrigerators 
NE E D not h: ive hi id the Tur ¢ ollat ot h ~~ Nan rt1¢ . I P va i tC | I : one's This handsomely illustrated 52- page book gives a vast amount of val 
ITIONS my coat as discre¢ — about my face Our Navy In screaming electrics, make uable information about refrigerators that you should know. We will 
eos, Be old friends node led oreeting: evidently the street a blaze of light ; but, neverthe- gladly send you a copy free on request. It also tells why the celebrated 
nit | wat dmg the proper improper thing Hess theres a sense lo, secrecy the McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
eanadl, Dees rs rl ine, jaunty joggers like very air that yields to no blazing light. 


keep all food fresh, untainted and healthful. You ought to know why 
the McCray Patent System of Refrigeration and Air Circulation gives 
a dry, clean, thoroughly sanitary refrigerator, free from all odors, germs 
or poison. The book explains. 


monkeys in a grote sque humor, walk JE go downstairs and through a dingy 
abouts that wiggle® I inguidly, those that W passage where stand the same indis 
IES lcer, that roll their eyes, that shut their : : 


eyes, that talk, that do not talk, that kiss tinguishable men. They seem to be driven McCray refrigerators are made in all sizes for every purpose, and are guaranteed to give 













































zRS IN under th had ee : s on like sheep and to be waiting like sheep absolute satisfaction. Can be arranged for icing from the rear porch and be equipped with 
= aa ; e rs ladow of a huge hat brim Within the swinging doors in a large special ice water cooler and other special features if desired. Send for the free book today. 
is, R round and round they rag, pressed ; = ta ia oe 870 LAKE 8 'T 
.)—rented ound they rag, pressed to ‘ Be a We is ell L ; 3870 LAKE STREET 
sachines gether in a clos mass: “Rushed faces circle couples are dancing There ar Branches in all Principal Cities McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
s. Write painted fa, vane % f ’ sailors and many more men that I cannot : 
, 82), ? aces, gra yree aces, aces - 4 > 
tab. 1892 scarred and pitted P. gg ae assign to any place but here and with this f) Print Your Own | Chairs & Tricycles 
SC an itted, fresh girl faces. . . ai gal a . 
7 Men look about and over at the ragger: ; a r there are g a“ reariu Brom — N For Invalids and Cripples . 
» SMIT P . . . F ragec! ievably coated with aint, with bare s 10ul- ~ ; ; ' +, : 
is of type- and, shaking their heads, exclaim solemnly Loves aan ots | at | Ci ? print tl All eas es went. Writ ) Nes Worthington Co. 
ed. Fresh at intervals ders and short skirts some of the couples ee Gee ae Ppa siter ntd ae 524 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. © 
atisfaction Tt , 49 are snapping out and clinging in the “Texas cnaatcksccrsmdinch di tmcoianinesin Seater wisest a a 2 le 
and price _i Ms is certainly a gay town Tommy.” ———————, 
‘ oe 1 . ommy. ; 
hange, 92 lhe cuckoo clock is on the verge of one ee ; ‘ 4 
at a little ; lwo veiled women with their escorts sit 
at a little waterside resort \ piano, a tcl ta | tg oper 
: i co watch ;¢ ‘ ack just 
mandolin and a drum, apparently oblivious “ ctuseedigeics h +3 1 dae came 
of cucl ined a bit more emphatically than seems ne 
S CKOO clocks, invite with fervor rv to let painted girl | 1 het r 
, essa oO If a AINTe?C ead ¢ part 
10 Come on an’ hear Bikal: Baud? mae to a tah The Dickson School of Memory Makes You “Forget Proof” 
MONO- C s ( f Hg bang er a table : . Ten minutes spare time, each day, will give you this training Enables y« SD eeeeeaee Taeee, 
ial, Jokes, me ona } Bing! Bana! Nobody seems to talk. Nobody seems to : names, facts, think on your feet, overcome self-consciousness My course has transf 
ds Large Alexander's Raq Time B 1 ] rt t+ 1d 1 1 sar ds of fa lures into successes. It will make you succes ssful . Write for free b klet of facts 
a : ers Ka 11 ya-( 1 smile ney S ag < rink Q : , 
Chicago. é 1-d-a-ane I € ju rag and drink and frag ; low to Get a FREE copy of Valuable Book, How To Speak In Public” 
xe editic y ue pointers. @ (opy. 
: B+} nor. HENRY © picnson. Principal, Dickson Memory Eines, 771 eee Building, ' Chidcamine 
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Avoid the 


roller towel 


It is dangerous. It is deadly. It 
is a carrier of germs that work dis- 
aster to the whole system. 

You have a right to demand its 
removal from schools, hotels and 
every other public place because it 
is a positive detriment to the health 
of your family. 

A roller fabric towel that has 
been used by hundreds is not fit 
to wipe your shoes on, much less 
your face. 


Scof Tissue 


lowels 
“Use like a Blotter” 





are made from clean wood pulp— 
no old rags —in a clean factory 
and under perfectly sanitary con- 
ditions. 

They are snow-white, absorb- 
ent, sanitary and safe. They are 
packed in a dust-proof carton. 
There is a clean towel for every- 
one at every wash. “Use once 
and throw away.” 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c 


West of the Mississippi, and Canada, 50: 


Fixtures 25c to $1.00 


For motoring trips, the Scott 
Tourist Packet containing towels, 
soap, wash cloth, cup, comb, ete., 
is indispensable—roe each. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
601 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of “ Sani-Tissue,’’ **Sno-Tis sue” and 5¢“* Wal- 
dorf” Toilet Papers, **Sani-kombs,”’ Tourist Packets, 
and other hygienic paper specialties. 














BLAC 
A hace PowberR q E 
SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


with their freshness and fragrance—may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beau- 
tiful complexion. That velvety smoothness 


of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE, 


that 


wonderfully adherent 

yet invisible boon to wo- 

men who know. The same 

dependable toilet requi- 

site for over forty years. 
Refuse substitutes. 

They may be dangerous. Flesh, 

White, Pink or Cream. 50c.a 

box of druggists or by mail. 

Sen 10 cts. Jor asample bor. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 

Dept.24, 125 Kingston Str 
BOSTON, MASS. 











makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a wee to operate No dirt 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene. None other so cheap or 
effective. Agents wanted. Write for 
catalogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

7-35 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 





Shorty and 
Patrick 


By Stephen French Whitman 


marvelous adventures of two 
shore 


humor 


The 


sailormen on leave—told with 


that is irre- 


a spontaneous 


sistible. 


$1.00 in the sl 


$1.12 from 


lOps. 


us, postpaid. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 


416 West 13th Street New York 














There are raised boxes on one side of And I wanted in that moment | LLEN’S F ; , T- E SE. 
| & Shake Into Your Shoes: 
Allen’s Foot Ease, the antiseptic 
| powder for the feet. Are you atrifle 
| sensitive about the size of your shoes? 
Many people wear shoesa size smalle: 
| by shaking Allen’s Foot Ease into? 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot § 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. ) 
If youhave tired, swollen, tender feet, ? 
| os . Allen’s Foot Ease gives instant re- § 
| ¢ ws " lief. We have over 30,000 testimonials. ) 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, ? 
} 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 5 
| S«In a pinch, FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. ) 
s use Allen’s ) 
{ Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
4 
Marri 
Every man and woman 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
ogical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
© advise son or duughter 
Unequalled tndorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
aud medical profe t 
it ontains i ne volume 
} Knowledge « Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Showld Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Shonld Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
| Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
| Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
| All in One Volume, lustrated, $2, Postpaid 
W rite for “Ou People mn « and Table of Contents 
PURITAN PUB. CO.. 774 Perry Bldg, PHILA.,PA. 
WASHINGTON, 
Something springs oul of the darkness of the stage into the shadowy light | New, modern. Facing U. 8. Capitol 
| and park Near Union Station and 
points of interest. Free baths. Music 
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On the Barbary Coast 


(Concluded from page 41 


and drink again. If a girl catches my eye 
she stares through it immovably. 

There come to me oddly, as I 
them sitting close and silent, or 
close and hot, those clear, 
Yeats, those lines of the Lake 


watch 
ragging 
cool lines of 


Isle: 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innis 


fre e, 
And a small cabin build there 
and wattles made; 
bean rows will I have 
hive fi yr the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 
And 1 shall have some peace there 
We go out—and before me, at the narrow 


street's darkened end, I see for the first 
time a great wall of rough boards, painted 


of clay 


Nine there and 


black, and on it in ghastly white letters, 
that somehow flash out more vividly than 
all the electric signs, are the words: “Tut 
WaGEs oF SIN Is DEATH.” 

And we pass by before an open door 


and catch a glimpse of a dim hall and bar« 
benches and two blue-coated figures, who 
are exhorting to prayer an old, old man 
and a negro boy with a crutch. 


GAIN we go along a dingy passage- 
way in which are more dingy men 
Among them are hatless women with a 


strange air of being at home, in neat 
shirt waists and skirts. Except for their 
excessive ruddiness of hue, they look like 


high-school students or shop girls. 





} 
from some man there comes a giggle. 
[ am held trancelike, there with them 
all of us, slummers, miserable dancing 


creatures—girls, men 
less, helpless misery. I cannot look at 
even those watching faces now. I turn in 
my chair and search behind me for some 
place where I can look—but there, too, 
hind me, is only the glint of eyes all 
turned upon the writhing thing on the 
stage. And then I see something else. 


it seems one hope- 


be- 


SEE a blue-gowned figure in a blue poke 

bonnet. Ii moves about quietly, assur- 
edly, with a gentle perseverance. It gets no 
attention now, but it moves about quietly, 
awaiting its chance—and, suddenly—I am 
no longer just a sensitized plate. I catch 
a vivid glimpse of meaning in all this vile 
disorder. I see the stage, the men, the 
girls, the slummers, and standing against 
us all | that Salvation 


see Army woman, 
and I feel, with a rush of blood to my 
face, the shame of the Onlooker. The On- 


looker, conscious of his own superiority, 
who gazes in aloof curiosity on the degra- 
dation of his brother, blood of our common 
blood, for an idle evening’s sensation. 

I catch a vivid glimpse of devotion to 
some cause for all humanity, of a life 
that gives up its own for all—indeed, I use 
cant phrases to express it, but I caught 
ic then. It came to’ me more vivid than 
music or flaming words—from that: blue- 
gowned, quiet-moving figure. 
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themabsolutely germ proof. Satisfaction guarsnteed or mor 
Complete catalogof SANITAX Hair, Shampoo, Complexion 
Handand Fountain Unth Brushes mailed FUEE on request, 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY, 2333 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 





Our Average Profit is 82% 


When one maker of anything outsells every 
rival—reaches the topmost place—it is well to 


know the reason why. 


It means that more people approve his creation 
than anything else of its kind. 


It means that the maker, in some way, has 
accomplished what others haven’t. 


’ 


And the chances are you would join the major- 
ity, knowing what they know. 


When the article in question involves big yearly 
expense, the facts are worth looking up. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now hold the top- 


most place. 


They far outsell all rivals. 


In the past 24 months the demand has increased 


by over 500 per cent. 


Over one million of these tires have been tested, 


on some 200,000 cars. 


The demand today—after all that experience— 
is three times larger than one year ago. 


That astounding record—rarely excelled in all 
the history of business—marks a tire, Mr. Motor- 
ist, which you ought to know. 


Ten Years Spent Getting Ready 


The success of this tire is a sudden 
sensation. But we began to perfect it 


2 woop 
13 years ago. 


We started with the idea that he 


who gives most will get most. 


So we surrounded ourselves with ex 
perts—the ablest men we could find. 
And we told them to secure the max- 
imum mileage, without any regard to 
expense. 


It was years before we approached 
tire perfection. It was ten years from 
the start’ before tire buyers realized 
what the Goodyear edncern had done. 


Then came this avalanche of trade. 


Mileage Tests 


To learn, facts quickly we did two 
things, 


We put Goodyear tires on thousands 
of taxicabs—where mileage is known, 
where conditions are arduous, where 


comparisons are quickly made. 


And we built in our shops a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at 
a time are constantly worn out, under 
all road conditions, while meters re- 
cord the mileage. 

Thus we compared every fabric and 


formula, every grade of material, 


every method of wrapping and vulcan- 
izing. 

Thus every idea which our experts 
developed was put to the mileage test. 
Thus rival tires were compared with 


our own, 


Thus year after year Goodyear tires 
were made better. In the course of 


time we got close to finality. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we found a way to end rim- 
cutting—a method controlled by our 
patents. 


We examined thousands of ruined 
old-type tires, and we found that 28 


per cent had been rim-cut. By ending 


this trouble—at vast expense—we 


saved that 23 per cent. 


In seven years’ experience with No- 
Rim-Cut tires there has never been an 


instance of rim-cutting. 


Adding 25 Per Cent 
to the Mileage 


Then we found that extras added to 


cars were overloading tires. 


So we made these tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires—10 per cent over the rated 
$1Ze, 

That meant 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








With these tires of maximum qual- 
ity—made oversize, made so they can’t 
rim-cut—we met the prices of other 
standard tires. 


Average Profit 8’2% 


Last year our average profit on No- 
Rim-Cut tires was 81%. 


very penny we got, save a profit of 
814%, went into size and quality. 

That in a factory with the largest 
output and most modern equipment 
ever known in this industry. 


That in a risky business, with flue- 
tuating materials, on a tire that’s 
guaranteed. 


You will never get more for your 
money—more mileage per dollar spent 
—than in Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
That must be apparent to you. 


The proof of that fact has brought 
200,000 motorists to the use of these 
premier tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book— based on 13 
years of tire making —is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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